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Tae fragrant, stately pines the trail 
winds to the crest of the hill. Ahead, billow 
upon billow, lies the whole richly wooded range. 


The youngsters pull up their ponies for a glimpse 
back at the camp by the crystal lake. They are 
off for a night in the open. Almost sorry to go, 
too. But the camp will be there to-morrow and 
for many happy weeks thereafter—the swims and 
canoe rides, the pageants, the friendships, the fun. 

Every summer thousands of boys and girls are 
spending vacations in camps like this, and are re- 
turning to home and school huskier, browner and 
more self-reliant. 

But the. choosing of just the right camp for boy 
or girl is of the greatest importance to parents. 
Progressive camps are advertising. Many of them 
are entrusting to Advertising Headquarters the 
presentation of their particular features. 

For the advertising of camps, like the advertising 
of schools, requires a special knowledge of medium, 
public and appeal, which this agency has obtained 
through years of experience. 
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“We Want More 
Agricultural Accounts” 


Many advertising agents have made this statement 


recently. 


But have they stopped to consider the possibilities 
for developing new sales for the accounts they 


already have? 


Every studious executive in the advertising busi- 
ness knows that the point of sales saturation in the 
city market is rapidly approaching or. has already 
arrived for many of his customers. 

Why not study the rural market as a natural outlet 


for new sales? 


You'll be surprised at its possibilities if you will 


analyze it. 


Our Agricultural Research Department is at your 


disposal. When may we start? 


The Standard Farm Papers 


ARE read by well-to-do business men—farmers—and their entire 
families, where the quality idea prevails. 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Progressive Farmer 
: Established 1886 


Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agzicuitarist 
Established 18 


Western Representatives: 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INC. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Mer. 

1100 Transportation Bidg. 

Chicago 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The American Seeiouttariet 
Established 1 


The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


Eastern Representatives: 
Watitace C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
95 Madison Ave. 

New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Does It Pay to Bu 
Competitors 


New York, Marcu 29, 1923 
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That All Depends, but It Doesn’t Pay If the Obl Reason’ hh ” Sei 
Rid of the Competition ZG 


By John Allen Murphy ees - 


D> it pay to buy out com- 
petitors? Of course you will 
answer that by saying: “It all de- 
pends.” You are right. It does 
depend on—oh! on a lot of things. 
There are a hundred and one 
reasons why a company may find 
it advisable to purchase a rival’s 
business. Some of these reasons 
may be good. Again some of 
them may be based on entirely 
erroneous assumptions. 

A concern may, for instance, 
wish to acquire a competitor’s 
business purely for manufacturing 
reasons. It may want its rival’s 
plant. The plant may be placed in 
a coveted location—in a strategic 
market, in proximity to a conve- 
nient railroad shipping centre or 
close to cheap water transportation 
facilities. Or the rival may own 
valuable patents or’ trade-marks 
that the prospective buyer would 
like to have. In other instances 
competitors are bought out because 
they are a disorganizing, baneful 
influence in the industry. Again 
some companies make a practice 
of absorbing competing organiza- 
tions because it is their ambition 
virtually to monopolize the trade. 

But none of these examples is 
the type I had in mind when I 
asked: “Does it pay to buy out 
coinpetitors?” The kind of a pur- 
chase I mean is where the rival is 
bought out solely with the idea of 
geiting rid of his competition, or 
of acquiring his business or g 
will. That is the purpose behind 
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a great many business mergers 
that we hear about. A concern 
has a business of, let us say, ten 
million dollars annually. Its com- 
petitor imagines that if he could 
buy the business that he would be 
able to add that ten million dol- 
lars to his own annual sales. But 
that is just where he makes his 
mistake. Nine times out of ten, 
the purchase of his rival’s busi- 
ness is no guarantee that his sales 
will go with it. Some of the old 
customers may continue to buy 
from the new owner, but most of 
them will not unless they are re- 
sold. 

Some tribes of Indians believe 
that a warrior acquires. the 
strength of his fallen enemy. If 
he kills six of his antagonists, he 
is supposed to have the strength of 
six men. Companies that try to 
remove competition by buying it 
out, seem to entertain the same be- 
lief. They think that by purchas- 
ing the enterprise of a powerful 
rival they acquire his strength. 
This does not necessarily follow, 
however. Good-will is like love. 
It cannot be bought. It must be 
worked for and earned. The 
patronage of most persons cannot 
be hawked about from one vendor 
to another, as though it were a 
chattel that can be seized by any- 
one who wants it. 

_ Several years ago I was rather 
intimate with a man who owned a 
fine little department store in one 
of the smaller cities of the Mid- 
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west. At that time his sales must 
have been running close to two 
million a year. His was the lar- 
gest store of its kind in the com- 
munity. He was a good merchant 
in most respects. His one weak- 
ness was that he was too conserva- 
tive in his promotion. His one 
obsession was a decided mania to 
buy out competitors. As soon as 
a rival’s sales began to approach 
the half-million mark, my friend 
made overtures to him, hinting 
that he would like to buy him out. 
If the rival were making money, 
naturally he rejected the offer. If 
his business was not profitable, 
perhaps he made a counter propo- 
sition. Anyway in the course of 
a half dozen years, this merchant 
did succeed in buying out five 
competing stores. One of them 
was a grocery store, one a furni- 
ture store and one a variety store, 
but the other two were good-sized 
department stores. 


CAN’T DELIVER CUSTOMERS 


Now with all his success in buy- 
ing out rivals, what did this man 
accomplish? Very little, if any- 
thing, as we shall see. In the first 
place, he always lost money on the 
purchased stock. He usually paid 
at least twenty cents on the dollar 
for it more than it was worth. 
The fixtures which he acquired 
either had to be scrapped or sold 
at a big sacrifice. In nearly every 
case he lost money on the lease of 
the purchased stores. The ac- 
counts receivable which he took 
over with his purchases were 
never worth what he allowed for 
them. In his anxiety to close the 
deal, he could not drive a shrewd 
bargain. But he always regarded 
these acquisitions as good invest- 
ments, even though the deal may 
have showed an apparent loss. He 
figured that he was buying a hun- 
dred or two hundred or five hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
yearly sales at a cost of not to ex- 
ceed 10 or 12 per cent of one 
year’s sales. He was satisfied to 
lose, say, $35,000 on the stock, 
fixtures, accounts and lease of his 
rival, if it brought him three or 
» °: acriaee thousand dollars in 
sales. 


INK Mar. 29, 192: 
But there is where he reasoned 
incorrectly. The purchase of a 
competitor’s business did not 
necessarily bring to the buyer the 
business that he bought. To b 
sure, he got the stock, fixtures, ac- 
counts and equipment, but he did 
not get the good-will. He though: 
he did, but experience should have 
taught him that he could not buy 
good-will in that way. All of th 
old customers of the store 
patronized it for some particula: 
features which they liked. The 
store that bought the business did 
not necessarily possess those de- 
sired features. Hence these old 
customers scattered their patron 
age. Some of them of course, 
transferred it to the buyer, but the 
number of these was never large 
enough to justify the extravagance 
of buying the opposition business. 

That is the way it usually works 
out. I know of a manufacturing 
concern that at one time stood up 
toward the top of-its industry. A 
few years ago the head of the 
company died. His son inherited 
his position. The new president 
soon developed the queer notion 
that the way to maintain the 
supremacy of his company was to 
absorb any competitor that showed 
signs of becoming troublesomely 
aggressive. The father had been 
a consistent advertiser. The son 
said that advertising was unneces- 
sary. “What is the use of adver- 
tising a competitor out of business 
when a quicker and less expensive 
way of removing him is to buy 
him out?” he often asked. He said 
that you had nothing to show for 
advertising but a pile of receipted 
bills, whereas if you bought out 
your rival, you, at least, had his 
plant and equipment and other 
tangible assets to show for your 
investment. 

Needless to say that this man’s 
policy has got him nowhere. The 
volume of his sales has been con- 
stantly shrinking. He is always 
in financial hot-water, because he 
is_urider the constant necessity 
either of paying or refunding the 
notes or bonds which have been 
issued from time to time to finance 
the purchase of competitors. 

All of this manufacturer’s fo!ly 
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A Definite Means 
of Doing Good 


The Christian Herald becomes an in- 
tricate part of its readers’ lives because 
they look upon it as a definite means of 
doing good. 


No one article or feature could create 
this regard. Rather it is the magazine in 
its entirety—progressive, well balanced, 
inspirational, helping readers to live 
broader, richer lives. 


It is interesting to know that an un- 
usual number of Christian Herald sub- 
scribers want other families to share in 
each issue. It is a magazine subscribers 
want to read and then pass along to their 
friends. 


The Christian-Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: Pacific Coast Representatives: 


225 North Michigen Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Boulevard Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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is due to his misunderstanding of 
advertising. He thinks that its 
primary purpose is to foil competi- 
tors. Indirectly it might some- 
times have that effect, but that is 
not its main object. Its real pur- 
pose is to establish brands, create 
demand, develop uses and explore 
new markets. Buying out com- 
petitors accomplishes none of 
these things. Therefore a policy 
of absorbing competitors is not a 
substitute for advertising. As a 
matter of fact, while this manu- 
facturer has been engaged in the 
purchase of rival enterprises, his 
own business has been sadly neg- 
lected. The popularity of his 
brands has declined. The number 
of his accounts has decreased. In 
the meantime competitors that he 
could not buy, have gone steadily 
ahead developing new markets and 
more solidly entrenching their 
trade-marks through the power ef 
consistent advertising. 


NOT NECESSARY FOR LEADER TO 
STIFLE COMPETITION 


Then there is the case of a large 
office appliance manufacturer. 
This manufacturer devoted much 
of his energy during the first dec- 
ade of his career to trying to keep 
competitors from engaging in that 
field. About fifteen years ago, the 
manufacturer abandoned this 
policy. Since then he has been at- 
tending strictly to his own busi- 
ness. He pays no particular at- 
tention to competitors; except con- 
sistently to out-sell and out-adver- 
tise them. The result has been 
that today his business is on a 
vastly more substantial foundation 
than it was formerly, notwith- 
standing that it was admittedly 
successful even in the old days. 
Energetic sales promotion and 
good general management is ac- 
complishing more for the business 
than the old policy of trying to 
keep the field free from competi- 
tion. 

Again there is the well-known 
example of a food manufacturing 
concern. It has always been a 
conspicuously successful organiza- 
tion and with one or two brief 
lapses it has been a consistent ad- 
vertiser. Its success has attracted 


INK Mar. 20, 1023 
no end of competition into the 
field. The career of some of these 
rivals has been short-lived. Others, 
however, have been moderately 
successful. The old manufacturer 
never adopted a poli¢y of trying to 
get control of these competing 
concerns. In sevéral instances, 
however these rivals almost com- 
pletely ousted the pioneer in the 
industry from certain territories. 
The old concern could make no 
headway in these territories, re- 
gardless of what it did. So it hit 
upon the expedient. of absorbing 
these rivals through purchase. 
Three or four deals of this kind 
were put through, and thus the 
pioneer gained ascendancy in these 
difficult territories. 

In this case the practice of 
buying a competitor’s business ap- 
peared to justify itself. But only 
for a time. Here is what hap- 
pened, viewed from a_ vantage 
point of time and distance. Havy- 
ing removed difficult competition 
through the purchase of the com- 
peting businesses, the buyer was 
given a false feeling of security. 
The company concluded that “all 
was now right with the world” 
and that since it was “riding 
pretty,” it could afford to relax 
its efforts. Some one said that 
fleas are good for a dog, as they 
remind him that he is a dog. In 
like manner, it seems that a com- 
petitor is good for an advertiser. 
Competition keeps them both 
hustling, and between them they 
develop the market. 

A feeling that he now has the 
business anyway and that there is 
no longer need for strenuous 
efforts, is the worst thing that 
happens to a concern as a result 
of a policy of removing competi- 
tion through purchase. Stagna- 
tion results. That is what hap- 
pened to this food manufacturing 
concern, While it snugly cherished 
the belief that it now had tied up 
these formerly difficult markets 
for life, a young competing con- 
cern sprung up in the East. It 
unostentatiously and quietly built 
up a splendid business, It used 
every form of modern sales pro- 
motion, and modestly pounded 
(Continued on page 10) 
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A new pioneering job 
in the railroad world 


For the first time, 
railroads have united to 
sell an entire region 
to the American nation 


EARS ago people laughed at the men who first 
planned to drive a railroad across the vast, unpop- 
ulated tracts of the Northwest. 

It was only because they were fired. by the same 
vision and courage as the early pioneers whom they 
followed, that these railroad men completed their work. 

Today in this same Pacific Northwest— Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming — three rail- 
roads have commenced a new, enormous work of pio- 
neering. 

The wilderness has vanished. Large and beautiful 
cities have arisen. 

But even with its amazing growth in population— 
eight times as rapid as for the whole country, the devel- 
opment of the Pacific Northwest has only begun. Its 
millions upon millions of fertile acres, its unlimited water 
power, its great natural wealth, stand waiting for the 
modern pioneers of agriculture, industry and commerce. 

This is the background of the stirring task that has 
united three railroads—the Burlington, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific. 

For the first time in history, advertising is being used 
by railroads in a sustained and large-scale effort to 
develop an entire section of the United States. 

This month, national magazines carried the opening 
announcement of a campaign that is to tell the whole 
nation the story of the Pacific Northwest—the romance 
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Curcaco Bunuincton & Quincy RR. 
Nortuern Paciric Ry. 








This announcement, appearing in March magazines, 
is the first of the Pacific Northwest campaign 


of its past—but even more the unparalleled opportu- 
nities that it holds out today. 

Already city after city in this section, visited by 
special representatives of the railroads, has demon- 
strated its enthusiasm and faith in the campaign and in 
its great objective. 

With many jobs in the past accomplished “for the 
first time in history” the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has welcomed the privilege of co-operating in this 
great new enterprise. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


cAdvertising 
New York « Chicago - Boston + Cincinnati - Cleveland - London 
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away at its task, paying no atten- 
tion to competitors. The first 
thing the old company knew this 
newcomer had established itself 
in the very territories from which 
all competition was supposed to 
have been ousted. And because 
its methods are better, the new- 
comer is entrenched more solidly 
than were any of the companies 
that the pioneer absorbed. Now 
the old organization has a real 
job on its hands. The new rival 
is not for sale.’ So the old-timers 
have to do now what they should 
have done in the first place—that 
is build up their business through 
building up a demand for their 
products. That is the only way 
they can hold their own with com- 
petitors. 

It would seem after all that the 
Indians were right. A_ fighter 
can gain the strength of his 
antagonist, but he must beat him 
in open combat and not conquer 
through getting him to lay down 
his arms. A manufacturer who 
gains dominance over his com- 
petitors through sheer merit and 
the promotion of that merit, 
acquires business (strength) that 
was formerly possessed by com- 
petitors. 

When I started this article I 
intended to handle the subject 
judicially, but as I analyze the 
question the evidence seems to 
force me to plead the cause of the 
opposition. In almost every in- 
dustry you will find second-rate 
and third-rate and fifth-rate con- 
cerns that have absorbed several 
competitors, In so many in- 
stances you will find the leading 
house in these same industries has 
never even tried to buy out a 
competitor. 

To be sure, you may be able 
to point to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the National Lead Company, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the Glidden Varnish Com- 
pany, and many other splendid or- 
ganizations, as proof that the ab- 
sorption of competing concerns 
does pay. But I think you will find 
that most companies such as I 
have mentioned are the result of 
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mergers or consolidations and not 
the result of a deliberate policy 
to build up a combine solely for 
the purpose of getting rid of com- 
petition. As I said at the outset, 
there are many sound and u- 
questionable reasons why a man: 
facturer may wish to buy the 
business of a competitor. We are 
not concerned with any of these 
reasons in this discussion. Our 
only point now is that it usually 
does not pay to buy a competitor’s 
enterprise if the only reason for 
acquiring it is to eliminate bother- 
some competition. In proof of 
this contention, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to cite the fact that the 
companies that have been most 
successful in taking over com- 
petitors have usually continucd 
the entities, the plants, the brands, 
the advertising, and in some cases 
the entire organization of the ab- 
sorbed concern just as it existed 
before. The National Lead, East- 
man Kodak, General Motors, the 
Standard Oil and several others 
have usually followed this plan. 
They continue to compete with 
the businesses that they have 
purchased. 





Blackman Agency to Direct 


Sherwin-Williams Advertising 

The Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, manufacturer of paints, var 
nishes, dyes, etc., has appointed ‘The 
Blackman Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising, effective July 15. 


B. L. Chapman Will Join 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 

Bertrand L. Chapman, merchandising 
manager of the New York World, will 
join the advertising agency of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., at New_York, 
in an_ executive capacity, effective 
April 15. 





Kansas City Agency Has Cole 


Motor Account 
The advertising account of the Cole 
Motor Car Company, of Indianapolis, 
has been placed with the Gray Adver- 
tising Company, Ine., Kansas City, Mo. 


“Photoplay’’ Appoints 


New England Representative 
Sweeney & Price, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Boston, have been appointed 
New England representative of the 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 
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i ol Serving the 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


requirements of a distinguished list 
of American Advertisers 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


OF AMERICA, INC. 


Si uccessors to 


IVAN°B-NORDHEM CO> 





Research Estimates 
Merchandising Ordering 
Art Shipping 
Copy Checking 


Painted & Electrical Displays in the United States and @anada 
Chicago & West ZOtk Prreet, Jew YorR City Pittsburgh 








National Advertising Planned by 
Group of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers 


- $1,500,000 Will Be Spent over Three-Year Period in Educational Cam- 
paign to Trade and Consumer 


A SwOUnCeet has just 
heen made by John Nash 
McCullaugh, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, of New 
York, that a campaign of national 
advertising involving the expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000 in three years 
has been decided upon by a group 
of full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturers. 

Details of the campaign have 
not been fully worked out as yet. 
Manufacturers participating, how- 
ever, have definitely pledged them- 
selves to a minmium expenditure 
for advertising of $500,000 a year 
for three years, with a provision 
that the campaign may be exter.ded 
for two additional years, at the 
same rate per year. 

The campaign is not to be con- 
ducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers as a part of the 
association’s activities but by a 
particular group of manufacturers 
of women’s full-fashioned — silk 
hosiery, of which there are said 
to be 104 manufacturers in this 
country. Ejighty-one per cent of 
this number have subscribed to the 
campaign on an assessment basis 
of five cents per dozen pairs of 
sales. Manufacturers of full- 
fashioned machinery have also 
agreed to contribute to the cam- 
paign on the basis of 3 per cent 
of total sales to manufacturers. 
The yearly expenditure of $500,- 
000 is therefore a minimum figure 
which may be automatically in- 
creased with increased sales. 

A meeting of manufacturers 
will be held in Philadelphia on 
April 3, at which time there will 
be appointed a committee of at 
least seven members to take charge 
of the campaign, select an adver- 
tising agency, and formulate 
further plans for conducting the 
campaign, which probably will 








not begin until September or Oc- 
tober of 1923. The selection of 
mediums will be made by the 
committee, acting in co-operation 
with the advertising agency. 
Women’s publications and maga- 
zines of general circulation will 
probably be used extensively, 
while particular attention will be 
given to the educating and train- 
ing of the dealer’s sales force, 
both through the mail and by per- 
sonal contacts. 

The campaign will be educa- 
tional in character, its purpose 
being to inforni the consuming 
public and the trade of the de- 
sirability and superior quality of 
American-made goods over full- 
fashioned hosiery of German 
make; to explain the meaning of 
the term, full-fashioned, as dis- 
tinguished from seamless, and 
mock-seam hosiery, the former 
being made with a seam due to 
the fact that the stocking is first 
knitted flat and then formed with 
a seam, whereas seamless hose is 
knitted on a circular machine; to 
feature the advantage of whole- 
sale and retail distribution in 
preference to the house-to-house 
method of selling practiced by 
some manufacturers, and to make 
known the adoption of a dis- 
tinguishing mark in the form of 
a transfer stamp to be used by 
subscribing members to give them 
a sales advantage over manufac- 
turers that do not contribute to 
the campaign. 


Kenneth Warden, Advertising 
Manager, Lever Brothers 


Kenneth Warden has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Lever Broth- 
ers Company, Cambridge, Mass., maker 
of Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy, Pears soap, 





etc., to ‘succeed Ralph Foote. Mr. War- 
den’ joined the Lever Brothers Company 
in August, 1921, as associate advertising 
manager. 
The 


York. 


He had previously been with 


xeorge L. Dyer Company at New 
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by | A Penny Sown Is a 
Dollar Grown in Iowa 






















Cam- ' 
“Gold Grows in Iowa”— 
r Oc- that’s literally true. 
“ = Iowa’s corn crop is invariably 
ration the largest produced by any state. 
yency. In 1922 Iowa grew 455,355,000 
naga- bushels of corn. Iowa also ranks 
. will first in preter of oats, hogs, 
‘ively, eggs and poultry. ° 
doe Iowa’s per capita wealth 
force, is the greatest in America. 
y per- And Iowa leads every 
- other state in literacy. 
-duca- 
~ Iowa is an intelligent 
, a state, a newspaper read- 
ity of ing state. If it wasn’t, The 
full- Register and _ Tribune 
ge couldn’t have the largest 
a circulation of any news- 
and paper in the world pub- 
ormer lished in a city the size of 
wwe. to Des Moines. 
s first 
1 with Include Des Moines and 
owe Iowa in your next ad- 
whole- Jowa vertising campaign. The 
on in , pennies you invest in 
That’s hg : 
“house newspaper advertising in 
od by wae Iowa will w into dol 
make the gTo ol- 
1 dis- Tall lars. 
rm of 


ed by Corn 
» them Grows 
nufac- 


The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune is the backbone of prac- 
tically every successful advertis- 


; i ign in Iowa. I d 
- Ho t = ah \ <= ie over 125,000 ‘oes temailton 
rtising « * 
«- | The Des Moines Register 
- Broth- e 
, maker 
+ and Tribune 
ert Daily 135,788—127,922 Sunday 
at New 


February Net Paid Average 
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America’s Chance for Conquest 


ILL IRWIN writes in Collier’s: 

“To conquer the world by force 
of arms is a very Stale ideal. But to 
open an era of history. . . bya benev- 
olent act—that is new. With our 
power—industrial, financial and moral 
—we might reduce confusion to order, 
and put mankind on the way of § Th 


permanent peace.” _ 
wa 


to 
Our hopes of building a better life can thrive ff ,., 


only in a world tranquil and unafraid. Pros- § ale 
perity and security depend upon some sort § thr 
of international organization to prevent war. 
Therefore, Collier’s has engaged Will Irwin 
as a staff writer to cover each new phase 
of the fight for peace, at home and abroad. 





The spirit in which Collier’s has entered 
upon this campaign is best explained in 
Mr. Irwin’s first article, “America! Go Forth 
to Peace,” in this week’s issue: 
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“Collier’s is hereby offering its services to 
those who, against the ten thousand devils 
Jest of reaction, prejudice, greed, hatred, and 
national superstition, have set forth to 
build a new world. We are not at the 


rs: moment endorsing any one scheme or 
rce one party; this thing is too big for poli- 

tics. We do propose to support any 
- to feasible and sincere plan which may arise 
ey- for regulating the intercourse of nations 

not by small politics but by large eco- 
Jur nomics, for replacing gun law by court 
ral law as a means of settling the differences 


i between nations; for outlawing war.” 
er, 


of § The influence of the men and women who 

read Collier’s reaches out far beyond the 

walls of their million homes. For they are, 

to use Mr. Irwin’s phrase, “officers, not pri- 

tive @ vates, in the body politic.” Their minds are 

ros- § alert and open to receive your message 
sort § through Collier’s advertising pages. 


war. 


~win e + 
oilers 
oad. 

THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


cea Pmore than a million homes 


1 in The Crowell Publishing Company 


orth 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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At Home With the 
Real Automobile Buyer— 


At home, in the evening, when family councils 
are held, is the time in which to reach the actual 
buyers of automobiles ‘and accessories. And to 
reach them effectually the advertiser must use the 
mediums that are read for advertising informa- 
tion—that enjoy reader interest and confidence. 

In Chicago—The Daily News, which not only 
has “‘circulation coverage,” but what is vastly more 
important to the advertiser, “advertising cover- 
age,” or circulation effectiveness. “The Chicago 
Daily News, by reason of its 47 years of efficient 
newspaper service, is the advertising directory and 
guide of the great majority of financially com- 
petent citizens of Chicago and its suburbs. Its 
year in and year out leadership in display advertis- 
ing among Chicago daily newspapers, amply 
attests this fact. 

In 1922, for example, The Chicago Daily News 
printed 560,074 lines of automobile advertising, 
50,886 more lines than were printed by The Daily 
Tribune, the daily newspaper having the next high- 
est score. 

Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-three is a year | 
of keen competition in the automobile trade, and 
to reach effectually the greatest possible list of 
able-to-buy Chicago consumers advertisers should 
broadcast their messages through Chicago’s out- ( 
standing automobile medium— p 


THE 7 b 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS : 


First in Chicago ic 





























Standardization Prepares the 
Ground for a New Nationa! 
Advertiser 


The Duban Shade Corporation Spots a Weak Point, Rectifies It, and 


Then “Tells 
By W. B. 


O say that a business is “pe- 

culiar” does not convey a very 
definite impression. When the presi- 
dent of the Duban Shade Corpora- 
tien, H. Sabey, called the 
awning business “peculiar,” he was 
thinking of the methods of selling 
common to that industry. A con- 
sumer wants awnings, calls an 
awning concern, with which he is 
probably entirely unacquainted, 
and asks to have a representative 
sent around. The representative 
puts in his appearance within due 
time. Frequently, he is no more 
of a salesman than is a driver of 
a coal truck. He takes measure- 
ments and furnishes an estimate 
on the work required. Price is 
often the ruling consideration and 
two or three concerns may be re- 
quested to have representatives go 
through the same procedure. Nat- 
urally, that runs up expenses. 
After the order is placed, the 
awnings have to be made in ac- 
cordance with measurements. 

Nor is that all. Because awn- 
ings are used almost exclusively 
during the hot weather, everybody 
wants deliveries at the same time. 
For three months the awning con- 
cerns have double the amount of 
work they can handle. During 
the remaining nine months busi- 
ness averages about one fifth of 
capacity. 

These weak points in the in- 
dustry’s selling and manufacturing 
process were generally realized 
and complained about. The Du- 
ban Shade Corporation has ap- 
plied a remedy and, incidentally, 
became a national advertiser. 

By careful investigation, the 
company was able to compile a list 
of the sizes most frequently called 
for and through a process of elim- 
ination so standardized production 
that three-quarters of the awning 
17 


the World” 
Edwards 


business could be taken care of 
without going to the necessity of 
manufacturing to order. The 
consumer can obtain immediate 
delivery and put the awnings up 
himself, under the plan. 

At this moment about 250 deal- 
ers are handling the standardized 
product. These consist of de- 
partment stores, furniture, hard- 
ware, house furnishing stores, etc. 
They all carry a fair assortment 
of sizes. This business has been 
secured through direct-mail cam- 
paigns co-ordinated with the use 
of salesmen. The company sells 
direct to the retail trade. One 
letter to dealers, printed on a four- 
page illustrated letter-head, ex- 
plained the complete plan. It is 
a good example of the art of con- 
densation and, at the same time, 
furnishes a detailed description of 
the ready made shades. The let- 
ter follows: 


We have developed an entirely new 
plan of selling Awnincs—a plan by 
which retail stores can now sell awnings 
at a good profit and with very little 
effort—and we believe that you will be 
interested. 

Heretofore, a salesman had to call and 
take measurements; then the awnings 
had to be custom made and put up. And 
everybody wanted their awnings at the 
same time—the factory was swamped 
with “Rush”? orders and there were de- 
livery delays, high prices and irritated 
customers. This was a costly method. 

By our system, which has been tried 
successfully for several years through- 
out the country, Dusan Awwnincs can 
be delivered immediately from stock, to 
fit perfectly practically any size window, 
door, porch, or office and factory build- 
ings; and they are reasonable in price. 
Dusan AwNINGS are made in a series 
of standard sizes and patterns. The 
are made of a close-weave canvas wit 
fast-color stripes. The frames and fix- 
tures are of galvanized iron and fur- 
nished complete ready to put up. Dusan 
AwnincGs are already being sold success- 
fully by the leading furniture and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 

Dusan Awnincs will be easy to sell 
this spring, for they will be extensively 
advertised in national home magazines. 
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And our sales proposition to distributors 
is a liberal one. 

This is the time to secure a good line 4 
of awnings. With home-building on the tail. 
increase, the demand for awnings this 
coming spring will be enormous. There’s 
money in the Dusan line for you. 

Your signature on the enclosed card 











' — with Character 
—in stock sizes— ready to be put up 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made from canvas of an 


Dealers in many secnons 6f the Unued Seates cam supply 
WNINGS all ready to be pur up. 
If chey are not abtamable in your locality, wriee to us, Caca- 
logue, saimples of canvas and prices gladly sent on request. 
Look for the name DUBAN on the Array 
DEALERS WANTED 1 cies or towns where DUBAN AWNINGS are sot at present being sold 


The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION, 166 South Avenue, Rochemer, N. Y., U. S, A. 
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same list, which explained the na- 
tional advertising in greater de- 
This: pictured a number of 
the consumer advertisements, of- 
fered newspaper plates for local 
advertising by dealers, display 


cards and other sales 
helps. 

As a final retail 
selling help the com- 
pany furnishes every 
dealer customer with 
a miniature awning. 
The Purpose here is 
to give the dealer a 
sample that can be 
easily carried for dis- 
playing to the cus- 
tomer. The minia- 
ture is an exact repli- 
ca of the regular size 
awning, contains all 
the necessary bolts 
and screws for put- 
ting it into place and 
affords opportunity 
for a.visual demon- 
stration which other- 
wise is out of the 
question unless the 
consumer visits the 





e store. 
LDU The national adver- 
tising is to start in 


for houses, porches, apartments, office buildings, factories, ete. April. 
COPY THAT WILL SHORTLY APPEAR IN CONSUMER 


PUBLICATIONS 


will bring our complete sample outfit, 
description and prices. Mail it to us 
today before some other dealer i in your 
town does. 


The second page was taken up 
with a list of the six points of 
superiority of Duban Awnings. 
The opposite page contained six 
illustrations picturing the types 
of homes and other buildings 
equipped with the standardized 
product. The last page listed the 
sizes of Duban Awnings and urged 
dealers to fill out and return an 
attached post card. 

Another letter told about the 
forthcoming advertising campaign. 
It mentioned that all inquiries re- 
ceived as a result of the consumer 
advertising would be answered by 
letter by the company and every 
effort made to make the sale for 
the dealer. In addition a four- 
page circular was mailed to the 


Three maga- 
zines will carry the 
copy; one a woman’s 
publication, the other 
two, class magazines. The size of 
copy will vary from seventy-two 
lines to full pages. The campaign is 
scheduled to run for three months. 
Each. piece of copy emphasizes 
the fact that Duban Awnings may 
be purchased in sizes that will fit 
the majority of windows, doors or 
porches—all ready to be put up. 
In addition every effort is made to 
point out that this standardization 
has not affected the appearance of 
the awnings. This accounts for 
such titles as “Awnings of Dis- 
tinction,” “Awnings with Char- 
acter,” and so on. 


J. H. Clymer Joins Charleston 
“American” 


John H. Clymer, recently in charge 
of foreign advertising for the Jack 
sonville, Fla., Journal, has been ap 
pointed business manager of the 
Charleston, S. C., American. 
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Why Selling, Rather than Buying, 
Is the Retailer’s Problem 


Abolishment of Quantity Price Advantages Would Not End Ills of 
; Independent Dealer 


. Jevne Co. 
Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers 
Fine Food Products 
Los Ancetes, Cau., March 6, 1923. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We enclose herewith a copy of a letter 
we have just written to The Kansas City 
Grocer. For your further information 
we are also enclosing two copies of a 
local trade publication which will throw 
some light on this subject which you, 
apparently, have not previously seen, 

H. Jevne Company, 
WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer. 


Editor of The Kansas City Grocer, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Gentlemen: 
We have before us the February 25th 
edition of The Kansas City Grocer. On 
ge 17 you have reprinted an article by 
r, G. A, Nichols from Printers’ Ink 
entitled ‘What Is Happening to Retail- 


ing.” 

We have always had a high regard for 
Printers’ Inx, but it seems to us that 
they might be excused for publishing an 
article of this kind because they are 
not in close touch with the grocery busi- 
ness and might not know the salient 
facts about the problems of that busi- 
ness. However, we cannot understand 
how the publisher of a grocery journal 
could possibly tolerate such an article 
as this in the face of the well-known 
facts. Mr. Nichols either does not know 
saything about the grocery business or 
he is deliberately sone the funda- 
mental troubles in the grocery business 
today—namely, that the chain stores are 
enjoying prices that make it possible for 
them to operate even extravagantly and 
still undersell the independent " 
Now if you can take’ these simple, bald 
facts and justify this long-winded dis- 
sertation on the subject of mail-order 
houses and the smartness of chain stores 
in their o) cate Dyeornen * you are more 
capable of “sm screening” than most 
straight-thinking citizens that we have 
the praeaee of knowing. 

e realize that it has been the habit 
of most editors, for a eration past, 
to run this kind of twaddle and perhaps 
merely as a matter of habit you have 
allowed some of this kind of stuff to 
enter your pages. We take it that it 
was this kind of glip, for the reason 
that we have seen some real horse sense 
- your editorials, especially of recent 
date, 





H. ones ' Company, 


ILLIAMS, 

Treasurer. 
T would be remarkable indeed 
if any somewhat advanced 


treatinent of a controversial mer- 
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chandising subject should not 
bring forth some radically oppos- 
ing views. Mr. Williams certainly 
is in a position to know something 
about the grocery business and no 
doubt he honestly believes in his 
interpretation of the retail situa- 
tion as set forth in his letter. 

The article in question was not 
so much the expression of an edi- 
torial opinion as it was a rather 
good job of reporting. It was 
made up of the composite views 
of a considerable number of the 
country’s leading merchandisers— 
including, Mr. Williams will be 
interested to know, two wholesale 
grocers, the largest food products 
manufacturer in his line and the 
publisher of a prominent grocery 
journal. We are not particularly 
interested in a defense of the 
article though. In our humble 
opinion it does not need any. But 
Mr. Williams’ letter gives oppor- 


- tunity for some timely remarks on 


the subject of prices to the re- 
tailer. 

It is, of course, true that the 
big chains own some of. their 
goods at a cost appreciably lower 
than the small independent re- 
tailer. Buying goods in huge 
quantities brings about certain 
economies of selling, shipping and 
handling that naturally are re- 
flected in lower cost prices. This 
is bound to work somewhat of a 
hardship on the independent re- 
tailer, as Printers’ INK has said 
again and again. But the fact that 
he is thus handicapped is not due 
to the deliberate action of any- 
body. Rather it is the inevitable 
outcome of our system of dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Williams’s intimation that 
the retailer’s ills are to be at- 
tributed to the supposedly inside 
prices the chain store people “en- 
joy” has a strangely reminiscent 
ring. We have heard it in one 
form or another for the last fif- 
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teen years. For a long time it has 
been one of the retailer’s favorite 
indoor amusements to throw onto 
the manufacturer and the jobber 
the whole burden of his existence. 
In the old days when mail order 
was a real menace the retailer at- 
tacked the manufacturer for sell- 
ing his goods to the mail-order 
houses at a price enabling them to 
undersell the retail store. Later 
the same issue was brought up— 
and is being urged now to a cer- 
tain extent—in connection with 
chain store competition. The man 
who: buys a gross or a case thinks 
he is entitled to the same price as 
the man who buys a carload. 
Perhaps he is, theoretically. But 
in real life, for perfectly obvious 
reasons, it does not always work 
out that way. Why theorize? 
Why not get down to facts? 

Anyway this old idea of a re- 
tailer’s salvation being wholly de- 
pendent on his buying ability wore 
out its welcome long ago. It is 
aged and decrepit. Its whiskers 
are long. A retaiier makes his 
money, not in buying goods, but 
in selling them. He may be the 
smartest buyer this side of the 
great divide, but unless he has also 
some ability as a seller he soon 
will find his downward road to 
bankruptcy well greased. The 
chain store man may be able to 
underbuy the independent retailer 
here and there, and this of course 
is a contributing factor to his suc- 
cess. But this is not where he 
shines. This is not where his 
strength lies. He is a seller. The 
selling system of a chain store is 
the last word in economy and 
efficiency—the exact antithesis of 
the extravagance Mr. Williams 
mentions. 

If some merchandising miracle 
could be worked and the quantity 
price idea abolished and banished, 
would the retailer’s march to sat- 
isfactory profits then be a mere 
detail? Would his life be one 
glad, sweet song with a minimum 
of burdens and responsibilities? 
Not so you could notice it. He 
still would have, as he has now, 
the task of selling his goods. And 
right here is where the mail-order 
man, and later the chain-store 
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man, have taught him some valu- 
able lessons. 

That the retailer is brushing up 
on his selling as never before and 
is seeing the injustice of trying to 
force manufacturers and jobbers 
to price their goods so as to neu- 
tralize his deficiencies, is decidedly 
encouraging and refreshing. The 
retailer is riding on the top of 
the world right now and does not 
care who knows it.——[Ed. Prin- 
TERS’ INK. 


Makers of Puzzle Peg Will 
Advertise New Game 


Lubers & Bell, Clinton, Ia., manu- 
facturers of Puzzle Peg, have brought 
out another game in the marketing of 
which advertising will play an important 
part. The new game is called Blox-o. 
It is played by two people and is said 
to ‘elie use of some of the principles 
of checkers and .chess. Some nationa! 
publications have been selected for ad- 
vertising Blox-o, and the same trade 
character, ‘“‘Dad,” created for adver 
tising Puzzle Peg, will be used in il- 
lustrating the new copy: The success 
of Puzzle Peg, a representative of the 
manufacturers tells Printers’ INK, was 
largely the result of advertising. Ad- 
vertising not only sold the game but put 
the company manufacturing it in touch 
with many individuals who submitted 
games which they had devised. 


O. A. Life Joins Moon Motor 


Company 

Oliver A. Life has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Moon Motor Company, St. 
Louis, effective April 2. Mr. Life, for 
the last six years, has been sales and 
advertising manager of the Multiplex 
Display Fixture Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of patented wing type 
fixtures for merchandise display and 
office use. 


Join New York Staff of 


Wm. H. Rankin Agency 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency, has made the follow 
ing additions to the staff of its New York 
office: 

Albert Durand, who has joined the 
service department; John J. Kenney, 
who has joined the art and layout de 
partment, and John H. Yeaman, who 
has joined the copy department. 











Three Fibre Concerns Combine 


The National Vulcanized Fibre Com- 
any, Wilmington, Del., has been formed 
y the consolidation ‘of. the National 
Fibre and Insulation Company, the Key- 
stone Fibre Company, and the American 
Vulcanized Fibre Company. Business 
papers are used to advertise “Vul-Cot”’ 
fibre and fibre products. 
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Hook yourself up 
to new customers 


Tune them in 


through 


The Ebening Bulletin 


Philadelphia’s Newspaper 


The Bulletin’s daily circulation of 

half a million copies is larger than 

that of any other daily or Sunday 

newspaper published in Pennsyl- 

vania, and is one of the largest in 
the United States. 
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Reader and Advertise 
Which Pape 


DVERTISERS placed 27,224 more 
lines of advertising in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman during 1922 than in 
the second Farm paper published for 
Oklahoma reading. In 1922, the 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman gained 
11,221 lines of advertising while the 
second paper lost 12,565. 















Publication Total Commercial Lineage 
(Adv. Record Co. measurements) 


1922 1921 Gain 
223,543 212,322 11,221 


Loss 
196,319* 208,884 12,565 


*Lowest record of either paper for at least seven years. 







Oklahoma 
Farmer- Stockman 







Second Oklahoma 
Farm Paper 
















Three important points of superiority 
dictated the preference of advertisers 
for the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
Marked Editorial Dominance. Lowest 
Rate. Most Circulation. 










Most Circulation—Gred 
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soth Have Indicated 
hey Prefer 


Already enjoying a comfortable lead, 
the Oklahoma Farmer - Stockman in 
the June 25th, and December 25th, 1922 
issues made a gain of 4,918 readers 
while the second paper lost 1,310. 
Witness the standing: 








Publication A. B. C. A. B. C. Gain or 
Dec. 25, 1922 June 25, 1922 Loss 


Gain 
140,261 135,343 4,918 

Loss 
133,521 134,831 . 1,310 


Oklahoma 
Farmer- Stockman 


Second Oklahoma 
Farm Paper 











The Choice of Both Reader and Advertiser 


\ f ie - 
S CARL RRSNGay : ie 


rtisers Edgar T. Bell , Adv. vee, Oklahoma City, Orla 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. 
cman. THE OKLAHOMAN §% TIMES~RETAIL SELLING 


owest E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
NewYork Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


iority 





eage—Lowest Rate 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Millions for Motorcars 


Millions of dollars will be spent in the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin Market for auto. 
mobiles in 1923. It is estimated that the 
year’s sales will reach 50,000 cars in this 
territory. 

Most of these millions will be spent by 
readers of The Milwaukee Journal. The 
motoring public in Wisconsin has been 
sold by The Journal’s progressive editorial 
policy during the years of growth in the 
automotive industry. 

The Journal is not only read daily in 4 out 
of every 5 English-reading homes in Mil- 
waukee, but it is read by more Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin people than any other 
publication in the world. 


The Journal—“The Motorist’s Newspaper” §™ 
Leads In Automotive Advertising | 


For the year 1922 the score is as follows: 
The Milwaukee Journal 1,071,512 Lines J, 


The other two papers 
combined 948,334 Lines 


The Journal printed 53% of the total auto 
motive advertising lineage, 77% more than 
the second paper, over three times as much§f: 
as the third paper. 


The figures tell the story—merit wins! 


The Milwaukee Journa 
FIRST—by Merit ° 








“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!’ 
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Liquor Advertising before the Law 


How the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau Is Meeting the Problem Pre- 
sented by Advertisements of Home-Brew Mixtures, Devices 
for the Manufacture of Illicit Whiskey and the Like 


By John F. Richter, Jr. 


VEN before traffic in intoxicat- 

ing liquor became illegal in 
this country a large number of 
newspapers and periodicals had 
refused to admit liquor advertise- 
ments to their columns. They 
were outlawed—numbered among 
the undesirables. 

Then came the law, and auto- 
matically most of the beer and 
whiskey advertising that had been 
hanging on was banished to outer 
darkness. The law provides that: 
‘It shall be unlawful to adver- 
tise anywhere, or by any means or 
method, liquor, or the manufac- 
ture, sale, keeping for sale or 
furnishing of the same, or where, 
how, from whom, or at what price 
the same may be obtained. No 


one shall permit any sign or bill- 
board containing such advertise- 
ment to remain on one’s premises. 
“But nothing herein shall pro- 
hibit manufacturers and whole- 


alcohol in business publications or 
rade journals circulating general- 
ly among manufacturers of lawful 
rlcoholic perfumes, toilet prepa- 
ations, flavoring extracts, medic- 
nal Preparations, and like ar- 
icles.” 

That’s how the law stands. The 


ines for sacramental purposes or 
tligious rites from furnishing 
rice lists of such wines which 
hey have for sale to rabbis, minis- 
ts of the gospel, priests, or other 
urch officials of religious bodies 
sing wines for such purposes; 
or does it prohibit the advertise- 
ent of wines for such purposes 
religious publications. 
Authorized manufacturers and 
olesale druggists holding per- 
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mits under these regulations, pro- 
vided for by the law, are per- 
mitted to furnish descriptions of 
intoxicating liquor which they 
have for sale, together with the 
selling prices thereof, to persons 
qualified under these regulations 
to purchase the same, and to ad- 
vertise alcohol in business publi- 
cations or trade journals circulat- 
ing generally among authorized 
manufacturers of alcoholic prepa- 
rations. 


KEEPING WITHIN THE LETTER OF 
THE LAW BUT NOT THE SPIRIT 


Notwithstanding the actual let- 
ter of the law, certain papers and 
magazines in every issue contain 
scores of advertisements of unlaw- 
ful ingredients and devices for the 
private manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages. To all intents, there is 
no doubt about the use of minia- 
ture stills, self-rising mixtures, 
carefully proportioned packages of 
hops and other necessary parts 
for the manufacture of “home 
brew,” and innumerable other 
products. Literally, officials ex- 
plain, these advertisements for the 
most part are carefully kept with- 
in the pale of the law by omitting 
all mention of the possibility of 
their use for the manufacture of 
forbidden liquids. The Govern- 
ment then must prove an express 
intent to violate the law in every 
instance of this sort before it may 
invoke the heavy penalties pro- 
vided for its enforcement. This 
latter requirement, it is admitted, 
has proved extremely difficult. 

Another section of the law re- 
lating to liquor advertisements 
provides that “it shall be unlawful 
to advertise, manufacture, sell or 
possess for sale any utensil, con- 
trivance, machine, preparation, 
compound tablet, substance, for- 
mula, direction or receipt adver- 
tised, designed, or intended for 
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use in the unlawful manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor.” This sec- 
tion has been officially interpreted 
to mean that it shall not be con- 
strued as prohibiting the adver- 
tisement, manufacture, sale or 
possession for sale of distilling 
apparatus or other apparatus de- 
signed and intended for use in the 
authorized manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor or for other legiti- 
mate purposes, such as the distil- 
lation of water or similar labora- 
tory uses. 

Abundant authority is given by 
the law to its enforcement agents 
by clearly defining the intention of 
Congress in passing the statute. 
Thus the enforcement task is com- 
paratively easy so far as the use 
of liquor is concerned. But the 
use of liquor substitutes presents a 
different and vastly more com- 
plex problem. In this latter class 
of cases, the Government must 
prove an intent to violate the law 
by the use of the mixtures and de- 
vices put out and advertised for 
sale, and in this, the Government 
has had, it is said, “considerable 
trouble.” 

Thus far, the Prohibition 
Bureau has taken a liberal atti- 
tude toward those publishers who 
carry advertisements of this class 
of substitute liquor articles. Fre- 
quently, officials have asked these 
publishers to read those sections 
of the law dealing with prohibited 
advertising matter, and voluntarily 
to refrain from carrying that 
class of copy. This practice is 
said to have met with general suc- 
cess. Other publishers, however, 
have insisted upon their “rights,” 
with the result that they still carry 
copy objectionable to the Prohibi- 
tion Bureau because of its import 
but lawful and harmless if read 
literally. Frankly, prohibition 
officials are at a loss as to what 
policy should be pursued to meet 
this problem. 

Favorable sentiment on the part 
of the courts, supported by the 
people of the country, in favor of 
the strict enforcement of the law, 
is the ultimate hope of  enforce- 
ment officials in solving their prob- 
lem. To promulgate the views of 
the Government on the subject 
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for the gradual education of the 
country to the necessity of uphold- 
ing the law, current court decisions 
are sent to field agents from time 
to time. In a recent case in the 
federal courts on the question on 
the unlawful advertisement of 
liquor substitutes, the court ex- 
plained that feature of the law. 


WHERE THE DISTINCTION COMES IN 


The decision, sent out by the 
Prohibition Bureau to its field 
agents for their instruction, de- 
clares: 

“In other words, you can adver- 
tise a stuff for sale, but you can’t 
advertise it for use in the unlaw- 
ful manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor. Of course, you could 
still sell things, this Eighteenth 
Amendment in the law did not 
stop the sale of things, and you 
can sell preparations and com- 
pounds and smbstances, but you 
can’t sell them if they are de- 
signed or intended for use in the 
unlawful manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor. You see, like every 
other crime, intent is a necessary 
element of it.” 

In a recent case in the federal 
court of Nebraska, United States 
vs. David Bernstein and Max 
Fried, the Government charged 
the two men with doing business 
under the assumed name of the 
Home Beverage Company and un- 
lawfully advertising for sale a 
malt extract compound, called the 
“New Sterling Brand E-Z Made 
Mixture,” then and there adver- 
tised, intended and designed for 
use in the unlawful manufacture 
of intoxicating liquor. 

The Court in a statement, ap- 
proved by the Prohibition Bureau 
as reflecting its view on the sub- 
ject, told the jury that: 

“You can see why Congress now 
put in all three of those words, 
they wanted to be sure and reac 
everything. . One person could 
sell to another for the. purpose oj 
knowingly and purposely and in 
tentionally and designedly helping 
the other fellow to violate the law, 
They wanted to stop him and s4 
they said not only the substanc¢ 
but they say a preparation, com 
pound. 
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“It is unlawful for any person 
to manufacture either in the home 
or otherwise, any intoxicating 
liquor, that is to say liquor which 
contains one-half of one per cent 
or more of alcohol by volume, fit 
for use for beverage purposes. 
This applies to a beverage made 
from malt extract, and it applies 
to a beverage made with malt ex- 
tract, either with hops, or without 
hops—I mean yeast, or without 
yeast, and with or without hops, or 
with or without anything else. It 
does not matter how you make it, 
if you are making a liquor fit for 
beverage purposes and it contained 
a half of one per cent of alcohol 
or more by volume, it is a viola- 
tion of the law.” 

But the Prohibition Bureau has 
other troubles besides those result- 
ing from the advertisement of do- 
mestic liquor substitutes. Foreign 
manufacturers have not been slow 
to realize the business possibilities 
in this country flowing from this 
new condition of aridity. Because 
foreign liquors are equally for- 
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bidden for consumption as domes- 
tic beverages, foreign interests 
likewise have been active in flood- 
ing the country with circulars and 
other advertisements of alcoholic 
substitutes. . 
Companies in Germany, Great 
Britain and Canada have been es- 
pecially active in this respect. And 
most of these have been “palpable 
frauds upon the American people,” 
it is said. Widely advertised “rye” 
of foreign make has turned out 
to be nothing more than the bot- 
tled juice of the rye itself, with- 
out any semblance of alcohol in 
the mixture. This case was cited 
as a typical example of many 
other ways in which thirsty and 
gullible persons have been made 
the victims of a hoax. The Pro- 
hibition Bureau is attacking this 
traffic under the postal fraud laws. 
With respect to foreign news- 
papers carrying liquor advertise- 
ments, circulated in this country 
through the mails, the prohibition 
law provides that its inhibitions 
shall not be applied to “newspapers 
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published in foreign countries 
when mailed to this country.” Be- 
cause of this express provision, no 
effort can be made by the prohibi- 
tion officials. to check the adver- 
tisement,of foreign liquors in this 
country. The regular editions of 
the foreign papers must be per- 
mitted to come into the country 
carrying advertisements of a com- 
modity unlawful in the United 
States, without the necessity of 
issuing a revised edition for 
American circulation. 


W. S. O’Connor Joins Fred 
Craft 


W. S. O’Connor has joined Fred 
Craft, advertising art, New York. Mr. 
O’Connor was recently with Thomas F. 
Logan, Inc., advertising agency also 
of New York as a visualizer. e was 
formerly with Foster & Kleiser, out- 
door advertising, San Francisco, and 
at one time was with Meinzinger 
Studios, Detroit. 


Sugar and Coffee Broker Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 
Arnold, Dorr & Company, New York, 
brokers in sugar and coffee, plan a 
campaign in New York and Philadelphia 
newspapers. Trade publications have 
been and will continue to be used. 
The account has been placed with the 
O’Neil-Doulberry Company, Inc., ew 

York advertising agency. 





“Captain Kidd” Peas and Corn 
Will Be Advertised 


The Rochelle Canneries Inc., Ro- 
chelle, Ill., has placed its advertising 
with the Snitzler-Warner Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Plans have 
been made for a newspaper campaign 
advertising “Captain Kidd” canned peas 
and canned corn. 


E. C. Hartmann with Critch- 
field & Company 


E. C. Hartmann has joined Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, as account executive. He has 
been advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican School of Correspondence and the 
American Technical Society, Chicago. 


Richard Ziesing, Jr., Advanced 
By Fuller & Smith 


Richard Ziesing, Jr., who recently 
shared the responsibility of the media 
plan department of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland atvertising agency, with G. 
W. Belsey, vice-president, has been made 
manager of that department, relieving 
Mr. Belsey for other work. 
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E. D. Gibbs Leaves B. F. 
Goodrich Company 


E. D. Gibbs, director of advertisiny 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., for the last four Fe has resigned, 
effective April 1. r. Gibbs plans to 

ive his attention in the 
uture to the exploitation 
method of self-instruction in golf of 
which he is the inventor. © was 
formerly sales manager of the Ketter 
linus Lithograph Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Philadelphia, and later a director 
of the Robert L. Stillson Company, 
New York, in charge of sales. Mr 
Gibbs was at one time advertising 
director of the National Cash Registe: 
Company, Dayton, O., and president of 
a Associated Advertising Clubs oi 
the 





immediate 
of a new 


orld. 


Benefits of Prohibition Ad- 
vertised in Iowa 


The benefits that rohibition has 
brought to Iowa are to advertised to 
that State by the Iowa Anti-Saloon 
League. The first piece of newspaper 
copy of a series appeared recently and 
listed the achievements which have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. ‘“‘The greatest success in 
all the world’s history” the copy calls 
prohibition, pointing to the contrast of 
“the misery, crime, poverty and corrup- 
tion of the saloon days with the bless 
— of happiness and prosperity of 
today.”’ 





‘Commission to Appeal Mennen 
Decision 


It has been announced that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the Mennen decision handed down 
by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Second District. A re- 
port of this decision appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK last week. 


Changes of Lamport- 
McDonald Staff 


Charles A. Smith, formerly in charge 
of stove and furnace advertising for 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, has 
joined the staff of the Lamport-Mc- 
Donald Company, South Bend, Ind., ad 
vertising agency. 

Miss E. B. Gemberling, for the last 
four years office manager, has been ap 
pointed space buyer. 





Captain G. L. Norton Dead 


Captain George _L. Norton, editor and 
manager of the Marine Journal, New 
York, died at that city at the age of 
eighty-six on March 24. Mr. Norton 
served as Supervising Inspector of 
Steam Vessels for the Gulf States from 
1877 until 1884, by appointment of 
President Hayes. The following year 
he became head of the Marine Journal 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Retail clothiers like L. Strauss & Company 
are keenly interested in handling news- 
paper-advertised products, but a manufac- 
turer can scarcely scratch their armor when 
he tries to get them to take on his line with an 
indefinite promise of advertising which he 
may do after a certain volume has been sold. 


No retailer wants to do the manufacturer’s 

gambling forhim. Indianapolis Radius re- 

tailers will buy if the nadine is sup- 

ag by a non-cancellable contract with 
he News. 
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Received by the editor of the 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
in eight weeks 


MONG these 1451 letters received from Nebraska farm 
women were requests for the following information: 
How to plan a wedding dress, recommendation of a good 
incubator, name of a good cold cream, and name of a good 
washing machine. Also advice on varnishing linoleum, 
where to get non-fading fabrics for side-drapes, where to 
get a Radio set, proper diet for a teething child, etc., ete. 


To 100,000 farm families, the Nebraska Farm Journal is 
household adviser, fashion dictator and buyers’ guide, as 
well as technical authority on farm buildings, farm equip- 
ment, soil, crops, livestock, and dairying. Every request 
receives a personal answer written by a member of the 
editorial staff. 


Here is real “reader interest.” Here is editorial influence 
that really guides the buying habits of its readers. Can you 
think of a stronger introduction for your message than to 
present it to the farm families of Nebraska through the 
Nebraska Farm Journal? 


If you are interested in the rich farm market of Nebraska, 
a request will bring full information about Nebraska and 
Nebraska’s first farm paper, the Nebraska Farm Journal 
section of The Capper Farm Press. 





Line Rate $8.15 M M Rate $5.24 


‘R| FARM PRESS *z%xx 


Farmer Nebraska Farm Journal~Missouri Ruralist 
Breeze Pennsylvania Farmer-Ohio Farmer-Michigan Farmer. 
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How much is your 
printing costing you ? 


T IS proverbial that the best is al- 

ways cheapest in the end. Shoddy 
printing is a poor investment at any 
price—because it is shoddy. 


But here is another way of looking 
at the matter. How much is your 
printer taking out of you? If he is a 
constant source of annoyance—if he 
is unreliable—if he gets on your 
nerves—he is the most expensive 
printer in the world, for you. His 
prices may be low—they probably are, 
for service costs money—but he is 
tapping your vitality—he is lowering 
your efficiency. The quality of all of 
your work is poorer because of him. 


There is no reason for putting up 
with such a condition. There are a 
dozen or more good printers in New 
York, all of whom have organizations 
adjusted to render excellent service. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building - Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City 




















- Some of the Characteristics of 
Successful Salesmen 


A Study of Personal History Facts about Superior Salesmen in Various 
Types of Selling 


By H. G. Kenagy 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Personnel Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


| Abend sales manager who has 
anything to do with the selec- 
tion of salesmen thinks it impor- 
tant to know a number of per- 
sonal facts about each applicant 
for a position on the sales force. 
Through a personal interview or 
by the use of an application blank, 
he secures information about the 
applicant’s age, nationality, height, 
weight, education, marital status, 
etc. He considers such data im- 
portant, and in many cases he may 
place a great deal of dependence 
upon one or another of these 
facts. Because of personal expe- 
rience or because of some private 
theory about the relationship of 
some factor to successful selling, 
he may have evolved a system of 
judging men which he invariably 
follows. One sales manager may 
place great emphasis upon the ap- 
plicant’s physical appearance, an- 
other may insist that the applicant 
be married, or that he be of a 


certain age, or that he must have - 


had a particular type of selling 
experience. 

All such qualifications may or 
may not be significant. At the 
present time there are little data 
on record covering any of these 
factors. Sales managers have 
been content to base their judg- 
ments of men on personal esti- 
mates and have not taken the 
trouble to find out, by statistical 
evaluation, the actual significance 
of each item of personal history. 
Interest in the matter, however, is 
beginning to grow. The Bureau 
of Personnel Research, of Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, has 
carried through research investi- 
gations along this line for a num- 
ber of sales organizations, and has 
published both its method and its 
results. A few scattered com- 
panies, where the research point 
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of view has been adopted, are be- 
ginning to collect data for analy- 
sis, in order to get facts upon 
which to build a selection program. 

Recently I have been able to 
collect data concerning some phys- 
ical and personal history charac- 
teristics of a relatively large group 
of highly successful salesmen. 
Each of thirty-eight sales man- 
agers, of nationally known sales 
organizations, contributed a series 
of facts concerning his four most 
successful salesmen. As a result 
we have reliable information con- 
cerning the characteristics of 152 
salesmen who may be considered 
the cream of the country’s sales 
force. Believing that this infor- 
mation will throw some light upon 
the significance of various factors 
in selection, a brief analysis is of- 
fered in the paragraphs which fol- 
low. In order to make the study 
still more valuable, comparisons 
are made with groups of superior 
salesmen employed by particular 
companies. 

In presenting such a study of 
superior salesmen, I am aware of 
its limited value and will not at- 
tempt to do more than suggest 
possible interpretations. Such con- 
clusions as are drawn, further- 
more, will have no specific appli- 
cation nor any direct significance 
for a particular line of selling. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AGE 


Age as a factor in selling suc- 
cess has long been a point of great 
interest to sales managers. Are 
the “star” producers young in 
years or are they the old, seasoned 
veterans? Do salesmen reach the 
peak of their selling ability early, 
or after long years of struggle 
and hard knocks? What is the 
most favorable age range? TableI 
furnishes some interesting figures. 
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Taste I 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in 
arious Lines According to Age— 
in Percentages 


House nical* 
Insur- Rou- to Prod- 
Mixed ance tine House ucts 
Age Group Group Group Group Group 
20-24 6 1,3 0.0 $.0 os 
25-29 10. 4.0 22.1 35.0 ..- 
30-34 21.0 18.0 32.6 30.0 ... 
35-39 25.0 18.7 22.1 15.0 ... 
40-44 21.7 24.0 10.5 * Peer 
45-49 11.2 13.3 6.3 5.0 
50-54 5.9 10.0 
55-59 2.6 8.0 6.3 5.0 
° 1.3 2.7 eee 


0. 
in Group 152 150 95 20 46 


*The average age of this group, at 
time of employment by the company, was 
26 years. Their average len, of ser- 
vice is 8.4 years. Therefore the median 
age of the group is approximately 34.4 
years. 

Median age — Mixed Group — 38.56 
years. 

Median age—Life Insurance Group— 
41.0 years. ? 

Median age— Routine Group — 34,2 
years. 

Median age—House-to-House Group— 
32.0 years. 





We have here, in addition to age 
figures for our mixed group of 
152 superior salesmen, distribu- 
tions for superior salesmen in 
three particular lines—insurance 
salesmen, retail salesmen (routine 
selling to retail dealers), and elec- 
tric-appliance salesmen, who make 
sales by house-to-house demon- 
strations. A fourth group, sell- 
ing mechanical goods, heating 
equipment, etc., furnishes an aver- 
age not directly calculable. The 
insurance group is a composite of 
superior salesmen—those who sell 
$250,000 or more of insurance per 
year—taken from several compa- 
nies. Each of the other groups 
is composed of the upper 10 to 25 
per cent of salesmen employed by 
a particular company. 

Examination of the table shows 
that, of our mixed group, rela- 
tively few salesmen—slightly over 
11 per cent—become big producers 
before they are 30 years old, and 
a still smaller number—about 7 
per cent—remain in the superior 
group after they have passed the 
age of 50. One hundred and three, 
or 68 per cent, are between 30 and 
45 years of age. The median age 
of the mixed group is 38.56 years. 
In a sense this represents a com- 
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posite of all superior salesmen, 
and indicates that, on the whole, 
good salesmen come to the zenith 
of their productive power when 
about 38 years old. A comparison 
of this figure with averages from 
particular companies, however, 
shows some interesting variations. 

From other sources we can 
gather scattered bits of informa- 
tion as to the significance of age. 
An adding machine company dis- 
covers that the average age of its 
“A” salesmen is 36.66 years, while 
the average for its “D” men—the 
poorest producers—is 29.48 years. 
An advertising service organiza- 
tion finds that a majority of its 
real producers are between the 
ages of 36 and 40. A man who is 
over 50 years of age has little 
chance of becoming a success in 
that company. A particular life 
insurance company’s records show 
that salesmen between the ages of 
31 and 40 produce almost three 
times as much business as do sales- 
men under 26 years of age, and 
more than twice as much as do 
salesmen over 40 years of age. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HEIGHT 


A few sales executives have 
given some attention to the stature 
of salesmen as a factor in their 
success or failure. One sales man- 
ager has seriously attempted to 
recruit a sales force composed en- 
tirely of men six feet or more in 
height. He believes that a tall 
man has an advantage in a sales 
interview. The fact that the sales- 
man towers above the prospect 
tends to give the salesman confi- 
dence and to make the prospect 
submissive—though perhaps un- 
consciously so! Perhaps salesmen 
for overalls, if they wore the gar- 
ments themselves, might well be 
unusually tall, in order to get 
more attention, but our figures in- 
dicate that for ordinary sales work 
unusual height is not an advan- 
tage. Table II gives figures which 
indicate the true importance of 
stature. (See page 36). 

Table II shows that 126 of 147 
superior salesmen—mixed group 
—or 87 per cent, are between 
5 feet 7 inches and 6 feet 1 inch 
in height. Only 4 per cent are 
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Taste II 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in Various Lines According to Height 


Mixed Insurance Routine 

















° House to Technical U.S. 
House Products Army 


Height Group Group Group Group Group Recruits 

Below 5’3” 0 0 coos 0 0 3.4 

él ~ 6 0 0 3.6 

5’4” Ff 2.6 0 2.2 6.0 

§°S” 2.0 2.6 14.3 2.2 9.4 

5'6” 5.4 5.9 sate 0 6.5 12.7 

Si 12.9 11.6 0 13.0 14.7 

5°s” 19.0 19.0 28.6 21.7 14.9 

ro 15.0 16.2 14.3 17.4 12.7 

@ | ad 18.4 15.0 23.8 13.0 9.6 

5*ii" 12.2 9.1 4.8 6.5 6.3 

6’0” 9.6 10.4 9.6 10.8 3.6 

6’1” 1.4 4.8 2.2 1.8 

6’2” 2.0 6.4 0 2.2 a 

6’3” 0 0 2.2 3 

Over 6’3” R 0 0 0 

Number in Group 147 153 21 46 1,000,000 

*Figures not available for this group. 

Median height—Mixed Group ...........-eserecccsceccccencees 5 feet 9.6 inches 
Median Height—Insurance Salesmen .............-00eeeeeseeees 5 feet 9.5 inches 
edian height—House-to-House Salesmen ...........-.e+eeee00: 5 feet 9.5 inches 
Median height—Technical Products Salesmen..............eeee0+ 5 feet 9.3 inches 
BROTMIND . 00 Hi cn6s can sscepo0de ea 5 feet 7.5 inches 





Mean height—U. S. Arm 
(The ‘“‘mean” height of . 


army recruits is comparable to the medians of the other 


groups because, with such a large number of individuals the mean and median of the 


group would be almost exactly the same.) 





taller than six feet, while slightly 
more than 8 per cent are shorter 
than 5 feet 7 inches. The median 
height of the group is 5 feet 9.6 
inches. That this figure is repre- 
sentative of all superior sales 
groups is suggested by the fact 
that the medians of the other 
three sales groups are almost ex- 
actly the same figure. 

Corroborative evidence is avail- 
able from one or two sources. 
The advertising service company 
—w to (which we will here- 
after call Company X) has dis- 
covered that a height of 5 feet 10 
inches or over is favorable to sell- 
ing success. A large life insurance 
company found that the average 
monthly sales of salesmen under 
5 feet 9 inches in height were 
$740, while the average sales of 
those over 5 feet 9 inches were 
$1,165. 

Weight seems to be a factor 
of as much significance as height 
or age. Table III (to be found on 
page 41) shows the distribution of 
the various groups according to 
weight, and indicates that good 
salesmen are also good physical 
specimens, if weight may be used 
as a criterion. 

Giving attention first to our 
mixed group, we find that less 


than 2 pe: cent of these super- 
salesmen are under 140 pounds in 
weight; less than 8 per cent weigh 
over 200 pounds. Forty-five per 
cent are concentrated between 160 
and 180 pounds; the median is 
found to be almost exactly 170 
pounds. Comparison of our va- 
rious sales groups with respect to 
weight is limited because figures 
are lacking for two groups. 
(“Weight” was excluded from the 
insurance investigation because an 
official of one company objected. 
He had some agents who were 
sensitive about their obesity and 
he did not want them to be em- 
barrassed by a request for infor- 
mation on the subject.) 

Weight which is above the aver- 
age of the general population, es- 
pecially when accompanied by 
above average height, is probably 
favorable to success in selling. 
Company X found an “unusually 
large proportion of heavyweights 
among the successes, and an un- 
usually small proportion of heavy- 
weights among the failures.” The 
insurance company reports that 
men between 140 and 180 pounds 
in weight average higher in monthly 
production than those who are be- 
low or above these limits. 

(Continued on page 41) 




















Photograph by Baron de Meyer 


PRING in Paris! To the world of fashion 

it means the launching of a hundred new 
fashions. And from them all, Baron de Meyer 
has selected for Harper’s Bazar those new Paris 
fashions of greatest interest to the American 
woman of wealth and social position—in the 
April Harper’s Bazar. 


Harpers Bagar 
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FIVE | 
exclusive features 
of the Dairymen’s 

League News 


A guaranteed circulation of 
60,000 subscriptions from the 
members of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Inc. Reader interest is 
guaranteed by the fact that the 
e transacts_ more than 
$2000 annual business with the 
average subscriber, in selling 
for him his chief source of in- 
come—milk. 
Also subscribed to and read by 
thousands of other farmers be- 
cause of their interest in one or 
more of the eight other co-oper- 
ative marketing associations in 
New York State. Thus the 
circulation has always averaged 
way above the guaranteed 
figure. 
Circulation is concentrated and 
specialized. 
Farmer - owned, farmer - con- 
trolled. 
In 1922 showed a larger per- 
centage of total lineage from its 
own home territory, New York 
State, than the other two state 
farm papers. 
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Farmers who sell 
direct 


HEN the farmer employs 

co-operative "marketing 
methods, he makes two great 
gains : He gets a larger percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar and he 
minimizes the irregularity of his 
income. 


Nine groups of farmers in New 
York State are now employing 
co-operative marketing methods. 
A staff of experts determines 
when, how, and where to market 
their products. Each member of 
these organizations receives 
checks at regular intervals 
throughout the year. 


The milk business carries the 
overhead for most of these farm- 
es. A diversity of crops assures 
them a balanced income all year. 


This group of business farmers 
is as stable as any ‘industry in 
he country. One association 
tlone does an annual business of 


$90,000,000—spending a million 
a year advertising its products. 


If you are advertising to farm- 
ers, we invite you to compare 
these facts with whatever facts 
you can get about your present 
farmer markets. 


You can reach this farmer mar- 
ket by means of the Dairymen’s 
League News. It is farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled. The 
readers of the News are progres- 
sive farmers, directly and finan- 
cially interested in the co-oper- 
ative marketing movement. 


The News has proved its case 
as an advertising medium for 
many national advertisers. 


Make an appointment with one 
of our representatives. Have him 
give you further facts and figures 
about this great farm market— 
stabilized by its co-operative 
marketing associations. 


Dairymen’s League News, Utica, N. Y. 


EW YORK : 119 West 41st St.—Phone Bryant 3463 


CHICAGO: 608 Otis Building —Phone Franklin 1429 


yAR/Y MEN'S 
ea gue) 


NEWS 
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—is the object of advertising 


to sell goods or to sell the branch 
offices, dealers, jobbers and com- 
petitors on the fact that the 
almighty Factory is advertis- 
ing? 


There is still a lot of bunk in the 
selling, buying and merchan- 
dising of advertising. ‘Too much 
of it is used to trick those who 


think they think into believing’ 


that the job is done right. 


If advertising is to sell goods, 
how can you disregard the ob- 
vious but effective reasoning to 
select mediums that reach the 
most prospects in specific mar- 
kets where your goods are on 
sale? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York 


San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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Unfortunately our information 
on selling experience is not com- 
plete, but some few facts and 
comparisons cam be discovered. 
Table IV shows the distribution 
of our general group for total 
selling experience and of three 
other groups for experience with 
individual companies. 

Taste IV 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in 
i Lines According to 
Selling Experience 


** — Tech- 
? t House nical 
Insur- - to Prod- 








0-1 1.4 2. 
2-3 3.5 13.8 60 13.6 
4-5 9.0 23.1 22.6 
6-7 7.6 36.8 11.3 
8-9 9.0 13.9 16.0 
10-11 = 13.2) 18.2 
12-13 9.7 -0 
14-15 12.5 6.8 
16-17 a 4.6 
18-19 6.9 6.4 2.3 
20-21 15.3 2.3 
22-23 1.4 ee 
24-25 oa oe 
26-27 a bed 
28-29 a ° 
30-31 2.0 
Over 31 2.7$ 
Total 


inGroup 144 152 ... 25 44 


*These figures are for total life in- 
surance selling experience only. Total 
selling experience was not available. 

**These figures are for selling expe- 
rience with this company only. 

+Figures not available. ‘ 

Median Selling Experience—Mixed 
Group—12.6 years. 
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Median Selling Experience—Insurance 
Group—6.5 years. 
Median Selling Experience—House-to- 
House Group—1.3 
ian Selling 
Group—7.0 years. 


It will be noted first that all 
except seven of the mixed group 
have been selling for four years 
or more. After twenty or twenty- 
one years, however, the number 
of big producers falls off almost 
entirely, though a few veterans go 
on for another ten years or more. 
Only 11 per cent last beyond the 
twenty-one-year barrier. 

When we come to consider the 
selling experience of particular 
sales groups, no absolute compari- 
sons are possible because the rec- 
ords furnished figures on “length 
of service” with the particular 
company only, but some relative 
comparisons of unusual interest 
may be made. Whereas the gen- 
eral group has a median selling 
experience of 12.6 years, the life 
insurance salesmen have a median 
experience of only 6.5 years. This 
latter figure refers to experience 
selling life insurance only, but 
the average previous selling expe- 
rience of the insurance group, 
which is only 1.6 years, brings the 
figure to only slightly more than 
8 years. We still have a differ- 
ence of more than 4 years. Fur- 
thermore, almost 95 per cent of 


s. 
xperience—Technical 








Taste III 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in Various Lines According to Weight 
sted oe Houseto Technical U..3. 
Weight Mixed Insurance Routine House Products Army 
Pounds Group roup Group Group Group Recruits 
110-119 6 ten Bee cnt .0 8.3 
120-129 1.3 4.8 2.2 17.1 
130-139 7.2 4.8 13.0 23.8 
140-149 9.1 19.1 10.8 21.7 
150-159 10.4 33.4 15.2 14.5 
160-169 21.7 14.3 8.7 7.9 
170-179 23.6 9.6 21.7 3.6 
180-189 9.1 4.8 8.7 1.6 
190-199 7.8 4.8 6.5 8 
200-209 3.9 4.8 8.7 to 
210-219 1.3 0 4.4 0 
220-229 2.6 0 .0 0 
230-239 0 0 0 .0 
240-249 0 0 .0 0 
_ 250- — 6 .0 0 -0 
Number in Group 152 21 46 1,000,000 
tlanta oogte potinds ond over. = 
° igures for this group not available. 
incisco Median weight—Mixed Group—169.7 pounds. 
Median weight—House-to-House Group—158.0 pounds. 
—— Median weight—Technical Group—169.0 pounds. 


Mean weight—U, S. Army Recruits (one million men)—141.54 pounds, 
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life insurance men are concen- 
trated below ten years of expe- 
rience, while only 30 per cent of 
the mixed group are included be- 
low that limit. Keeping in mind 
previous selling experience, we 
have only 8 per cent of life in- 
surance men lasting beyond the 
ten-year barrier. 

In the technical group a greater 
longevity is apparent, though it is 
more apparent than real. These 
salesmen had, on the average, pre- 
vious selling experience amount- 
ing to 1.25 years. This, added to 
their median selling experience 
for this company, gives them a 
final average of 8.25 years, which 
is only slightly above the median 
for insurance salesmen. There 
are a few long-lived salesmen in 
the group, but 84 per cent have 
had a total sales experience of less 
than 12 years. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOLING 


The importance of schooling is 
another moot point as it concerns 
ability to sell. Of course no one 
qualification can really be set 
apart and considered separately ; 
it is the combination of qualifi- 
cations which counts. Cases are 
continually appearing in which 
some salesman who “never fin- 
ished the eighth grade” consist- 
ently heads the quota sheet for 
his company. Other cases, much 
more numerous, make known the 
fact that college men, even honor 
graduates, have made dismal fail- 
ures at selling. 

The significance of education 
has been the subject of special re- 
search by a few progressive con- 
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machine company found the fol- 
lowing facts. Of its superior 
salesmen, 50 per cent are college 
men, 30 per cent attended high 
school or business school, and 20 
per cent have only a grade school 


education. However, considering 


all the college men in the sales 
force, only 12 per cent are “A” 
men. If “B” men are added, the 
percentage of successful college 
men. rises to 45. But grade school 
men make a better showing. 
Twenty per cent of them belong 
in Class “A” and 45 per cent in 
Class — 

Other companies have different 
findings to report. Company X, 
for example, finds that men. of 
high school education are more 
often successful than men of 
more or less education. This 
seems to be true for several life 
insurance companies where inves- 
tigations have been carried on. A 
college education has _ neither 
proved nor disproved its value 
for life insurance selling, but less 
than a high school education is 
unfavorable to success. 

Among all the incentives which 
impel salesmen to “bring in the 
bacon” the responsibility of sup- 
porting a home and family would 
take a high rank. As Table VI 
indicates, 


Taste VI 


Comparison of Superior Salesmen in 
Various Lines According to 

Marital Status 

'ech- 

House nical 

Insur- Rou- to Prod- 

Mixed ance tine House ucts 

Status Group Group Group Group Group 

Married 92.7 94.0 60.9 81.0 91.3 





cerns, and some reports of their oe in 7.3 6.0 391 19.0 87 
work are available. An adding eachgroup152 149 92 21 46 
TaBLe V 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in Various Lines According to Education 
House to Technical 
Mixed Insurance Routine House Products 
Education Group Group Group Group Group 
Less than 8 grades........++.. 8.6* 10.5 bi oe 4.6 
8 grades and less than 12...... 26.5 34.2 23.3 * 28.6 61.3 
12 years and less than 16..... 38.4 37.5 54.6 47.6 34.1 
16 years and over..........00. 26.5 17.7 22.1 23.8 0 
Number in group........ vsavee Sue 152 86 21 4a 


“We include here those entered as self-educated in Table IX. Some of these men, 
of course, may have achieved the equivalent of a college education. , 
batt ds on these men were not detailed enough to show less than 8 grades 


of schooling. 
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Four Essential Qualities 
e 


Cosmopolitan’s dominant position is based on these 
essential qualifications : 


Quality 
IF cents a copy —$7.00 per year 
Quantity 


More than 1,100,000 each month —and growing 


Entertainment 


Interesting stories and articles by the most interesting 
writers — attractive illustrations by the finest artists 


Service 


Cosmopolitan’s Educational Department under the 
direction of Dr. Lyman P. Powell 


Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Service, in charge of 
H. A. Tarantous and Robert Warner 


Cosmopolitan’ s Travel Service, in cooperation with 
the Travel Club of America, under the direction of 
Gilbert N. Swett 


Cosmopolitan’s Drug Sales Service “in charge of 
Leach Laney 


Osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 





W. S. Br A. C. G. Hamnesrane J. J. Barnett 
Eastern Sales Manager . Business Manager Western, Sales Manager 
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practically all of our superior 
salesmen are married men. The 
percentage for the mixed group 
is over 90 and this ratio holds for 
two of the other groups. 

It should be remarked that since 
the median age of these groups is 
well over 30, we must naturally 
expect most of the men to be 
married. However, the very fact 
that so few single men are to be 
found among these high-pressure 
salesmen is probably reliable evi- 
dence that marriage in itself is an 
important factor. Among the 
routine and house-to-house sales- 
men we find a much larger per- 
centage of single men. It will be 
remembered that the median ages 
of these groups were 34.2 and 32.0 
years, respectively, so we would 
naturally expect more single men. 
We also know that these are the 
lines of selling which are recruited 
largely from young college men 
and from other comparatively 
young source groups. In fact it 
is difficult for unmarried men to 
live on the relatively low salaries 
which are to be earned in these 
types of selling. Even here, how- 
ever, 61 and 81 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the volume-getters are 
married men. 


CHILDREN OF A SUPER-SALESMAN 


Since an overwhelming major- 
ity of our best salesmen are mar- 
ried men, we know in advance that 
they have dependents. But how 
many? Table VII gives the fig- 
ures for the various groups. The 
table shows that, on the average, 
our superior salesmen support 
families of less than three per- 
sons, the median number of de- 
pendents for our mixed group 
being 2.6 persons. 


Taste VII 
Comparison of Superior Salesmen in 
Various Lines According to 
Number of Dependents 


‘ech- 

House _ nical 

Insur- Rou- to Prod- 

Mixed ante ti House _ucts 
No. Group Group Group Group roun 
0 7.5 45 37.6 10.0 10.8 
1 24.5 21.4 21.5 23.8 19.5 
2 320 30.5 21.5 14.3 37.0 
3 19.0 22.0 11.9 19.0 28.2 
4 13.6 13.0 2.1 23.8 4.4 
5 2.7 4.0 4.2 0 0 
6 0 4.0 1,1 0 0 
7 off 6 0 0 
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No. in 
each 
group 147 154 93 21 46 


Median Number of Dependents— 
Mixed Group—2.6, mi 

Median umber of Dependents— 
Insurance Group—2.7. 

Median Number of Dependents— 
Routine . Group—1.6. 

Median Number of Dependents— 


House-to-house Group—2.5. 

Median Number of Dependents— 
Technical Group—2.5. 

When we come to compare the 
various sales groups, we find that 
the routine salesmen, averaging 
only 1.6 dependents, differ from 
the practically unanimous average 
of the other groups. We would 
expect the house-to-house sales- 
men to pull away also, but a fig- 
ure of 23.8 per cent with four 
dependents shows how facts agree 
with our expectations. However, 
this group is too smali to warrant 
any definite conclusions. In. all 
our groups families with one, two 
or three members predominate. 
The percentages for two depen- 
dents indicate that the most com- 
mon family supported by our 
superior salesmen is composed of 
a wife and one child. 


SUMMARY 


1. Relatively few salesmen — 11 
per cent—become big producers 
before they are 30 years of age; 
only about 7 per cent remain in 
the superior group after reaching 
50 years of age; 68 per cent are 
between the ages of 30 and 45 
years. The median age is 38.56 
years. Routine salesmen and 
house-to-house salesmen have me- 
dian ages of 34.2 and 32.0 years, 
respectively. Life insurance sales- 
men, as a group, come to maxi- 
mum productive power at 41 years 
of age. 

2. Unusual height is not an ad- 
vantage in selling. Only 4 per 
cent of the superior salesmen are 
more than 6 feet tall; slightly 
more than 8 per cent are shorter 
than 5 feet 7 inches. The median 
height of super-salesmen is 5 feet 
9.6 inches, which is fully two 
inches taller than the average for 
~ eneral male population. 

ess than 2 per cent of supe- 
a salesmen are under 140 
pounds in weight; less than 8 per 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Brick, Stucco, 
Wood— 


demonstration of these 
materials in home build- 
ing is the purpose of the 
three model houses now 
in course of construction 
in Minneapolis by The 
Journal. This educational 
program is of direct value 
to all building material 
advertisers and splendidly 
illustrates Journal co-oper- 


THE 


| MINNEAPOLIS| 


J OQURNAL 


Wommented te New York, Chi: as 
Francisco by O’Mara @ 
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Closer Than “Hoss Thieves” 

















cnn, 
ee ee 


Alabama Automotive Trades Association 





Office of Secretary 
Jome B. Parley. Secretary 
Box 854 
K Jobasce Charme Mortgomere Reese Adamson Pipe am 
yap ty 

:- Lo. Treaserer Dlontiqowery 
ir. lL. J. Oulette Seah tata 
Dodge Brothers MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Detroit, hich. March 6th-1923- 


Dear Oulette: 


Altho I am no longer one of the ‘elect’ according to 
your way of thinking, still I have and always will hold a tender 
feeling for the Dodge Brothers cers and institution.’ 


Having nothing else to do in particular last hight I 
spent my time in checking advertisements of car manufacturers in 
some of the trade and fraternal papers that reach ry desk and 
noticed that Dodge Brothers still maintained their high ideals 
in advertising but could find mo Dodge Brothers advertisement in 
The Elks Magazine and being interested in the welfare of both I 
decided to write you to look into the possibilities offered by 
this class of publication. 





The Elks stick together closer than ‘hoss thieves’ and P 
while they are not permitted to use their fraternal affiliations 
din business still we are human beings just like the rest of the t 


world and I do believe that you could do no better than to tell 
the world thru the medium of The Elks Magazine of the. superior 
qualifications of the Dodge Brothers car. 


I am taking the liberty of asking you to think over 
this proposition and see if you do not find it air tight, water n 
proof and cattle high. 


With kindest personal res:ards to yourselt, Bill Leurie 
and Mir. Phelps, I an 





Sincerely, 


JBF=S e7 


Ake 





Tat Pe oases 


ter 


urie 


Three Hudsons Last Week 
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WASHINGTON AUTO COMPANY 


CORNER EAST SECOND AND SOUTH STREETS 











TON. 





ACCESSORIES AND AUTO REPAIRG 
000 SERVICE 18 OUR MOTTO 





bb 
DEALERS IN 
MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 














March 19, 1923. 





The Elks liagazine, 






hew .ork, ii. Y. 


Gentlemén; 







In answer to your lettcr of March 2nd wish to 






advise that we ere of the opinion that the Hudson 






Motor Car Jonpany wovid receive increased business 






more than to compeusate for the expense of advertising 






in your magazine. 







Last week we sold three “iudson Joaches to memvers 


This is just an exampie to show you that 





of the Elks. 






the Elks are interested in this maxe car. 






Yours truly, 





THE WASHINGTOX AUTC 3. 


—L/ 

















She GIRs 


Magazine 


The largest Proved male circulation in America 


50 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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cent weigh over 200 pounds. 
Forty-five per cent are concen- 
trated between 160 and 180 
pounds; the median weight is 
169.7 pounds. All the sales groups 
‘greatly exceed the average weight 
for the general male population. 
Above average weight is probably 
favorable to success in selling. 

4. Less than 5 per cent of supe- 
rior salesmen become top-notchers 
with less than four years’ expe- 
rience; only 11 per cent last be- 
yond the 2l-year barrier. The 
median selling experience of supe- 
rior insurance salesmen is about 
4 years less than that of the gen- 
eral group. House-to-house sales- 
men attain the maximum in less 
than two years, but do not last 
long. 
5. College training has no evi- 
dent bearing on ability to become 
a superior salesman, but 26 per 
cent of our mixed group of high- 
grade salesmen are college grad- 
uates. On the other hand, 35 per 
cent of the group have had less 
than high school education. Dif- 
ferent amounts of school training 
seem to be required for different 
types of selling. 

Approximately 90 per cent 
of all superior salesmen are mar- 
. ried men. Age is a factor here, 
of course, but the small percent- 
age of single men may indicate 
the driving power of family re- 
sponsibility. Routine and house- 
to-house selling show the largest 
percentages of single men, but 
even here the married men pre- 
dominate. 

7. Superior salesmen do not 
have large families. The median 
number of dependents is 2.6 for 
the general group and the medians 
for all groups except routine 
salesmen correspond. The usual 
family group supported by a supe- 
rior salesman is composed of a 
wife and one child. 


Cleaning and 
Dyeing Account 


Has Chicago 


Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chicago, ad- 
vertising counsel, has m appointed to 
handle the advertising of the North 
Side Cleaners & Dyers Company, Chi- 
cago. Newspapers, outdoor advertisin 
and direct-mail advertising will be us 
for t account. 
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Public Utilities Inadequately 
Advertised 


“Public utilities in the United States 
spent but three million dollars for = 
vertising last year on earnings of a 
proximately a billion and a half, o 
George F. Oxley, director of publicity 
for the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation of New York, said to the con- 
vention of Wisconsin Utility Associa- 
tions at Milwaukee last week.  “‘Al- 
though the business of public utilities is 
most important to the public, they re- 
ceive less information from it than from 
any other business. And while other 
businesses spend from five per cent up- 
wards of their earnings for advertising 
public utilities spend less than one-thir 
of one per cent.” James P. Barnes, 
president of the Louisville, Ky., Rail- 
way Company, told the convention that 
public utility men are often impatient 
with the honest-intentioned business man 
who fails to understand their problems 
because they fail to put them in his lan- 
guage. 


a New Sun-Maid 
Product 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers are 
not neglecting opportunities. Applica- 
tion for registration of the name 
“Raisinut” has been made, to extend 
their trade-mark coverage to candies of 
which the principal component is raisins. 
A small quantity of this product, which 
is a chocolate-dipped raisin-and-nut con- 
fection put up in ten-cent packages, has 
been marketed. No extensive campaign 
is planned at the present, so Printers’ 
Inx is informed by Franklin Bell, ad- 
vertising manager of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. 


‘Raisinut” 


The 


Electric Storage Battery Profits 
Increase 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
any, “Exide” and “Exide Ironclad” 
atteries, Philadelphia, reports net in- 
come of $7,570,838 before Federal taxes, 
for 1922, as compared with $5,602,383 
in the previous year. Gross sales were 

given as $11,966,681 as 
$10, 015,812 in 1921. 


Joins Buffalo Foundry Com- 


pany 

L. T. Wischerath, formerly with the 
Wendt Publishing Company, has become 
advertising manager of the an ro 
dry and Machine Someney, Buff: alo, 
N. Y. “Buflovak” ‘Buflokast” 
vacuum machinery and chemical ap- 
paratus. He succeeds John Doughton, 
who has resigned. 


Charles E. Forbes Dies 


Charles E. Forbes, who had been ad- 
vertising manager of Lasher & Lathrop, 
New York, wholesale paper distributors, 
died last week at Newark, N. J. He 
was 30 years of age and had been with 
Lasher & Lathrop for the last five years. 
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Who 1s going 
to tell herr 

















S* knows very, very 


little, and there is so 





much that she must learn. 
So much, that if the future 
should lift its veil and show 
her the onrushing horde of 
questions that she must face 
in the next twenty-odd years, 


she would probably lift up her 
































voice and tell the world her 
decision to quit right now and 
here. 


Who is going to tell her? 
Mother and Father and 


playmates and teachers and 
books and nature will carry 
her far along the toilsome 


road to ladyship. 


But she must also be home- 





maker and stewardess of the 


family budget. In that sphere 
she will be guided largely by 
advertising. Good food, good 
clothing, good furnishings, 
good values for her household 
and children—these she will 
learn from advertising. 

To teach her to want a 
better home and to make a 


better home for her children 


























than even her mother made— 
that is truly shaping public 
opinion. That is the work of 


advertising. 


Perhaps she will need some 
of your wares. Who is going 


to tell her? 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 


like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising 
10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormicr Bupsc. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 

















Newspaper Copy That Gets People 
“Uptown” 


People Leave Main Traveled Roads When Advertising Makes It Worth 
Their While 


N®E: years ago, J. B. Hand- 
rick opened a furniture store 
at Lestershire, New York. His 
capital was $500. A new building, 
with a forty-foot front and three 
display floors, is now needed to 
house his emporium. 

During these nine years Hand- 


make a bid for Binghamton busi- 
ness. Then, feeling that he had a 
sufficiently impressive store to 
warrant going after the big city 
trade, Handrick laid out his cam- 
paign. 

This consisted of a once-a-week 
insertion running 130 lines over 


rick has been a 
rather consistent 
advertiser. He had 
employed most 
every known form 
of paid publicity 
and perhaps a few 
not included in the 
customary curric- 
ulum. It had been 
his experience, 
however, that dis- 
play advertising in 
the local news- 
papers did not 
bring him returns 
commensurate 
with the expendi- 
ture. 

Now Handrick 
was a sufficiently 
keen business man 
to understand that 
the poor returns he 
secured from his 
daily paper adver- 
tising were not to 
be accounted. for 
by laying the blame 
at the door of the 
newspapers. At this 
juncture, it should 
be mentioned that 
Lestershire, since 
changed in name 
to Johnson City, is 


a close neighbor of Binghamton, 
N. Y. The latter, of course, is 
the larger city and MHandrick 
looked with envious eyes at the 
trade he was missing merely be- 
cause his store was not located in 
business 
only three miles away. 

Not until he moved to his new 


Binghamton’s 








Confideritial Chats 
with Handrick 


Dear Folks: 


We can save you 20 per cent. on 
house furnishings. 

We don’t expect you to take our 
word for =. we think the best 
way is to you. We're going 
to take completely into our con- 
fidence decom of the frankest talk 
you ever saw in a newspaper. 

In this first talk we'll tell you what 
our = yout rental is. It is $3,300 for 

modern buil on Main 
out, Johnson City, with it and 
attractive showrooms packed full of 
things. 

in ~ ‘dn maT $10, 000 for f —— 
tells us we or as 
quarters son Court or Chenango 
streets. foe , the customer 
pays the landlord, so here's a saving 
of nearly $7,000 that we pass along 
to you. Other savings we shall dis- 
cuss frankly i in talks to follow this. 

It will cost you only six cents 
trolley fare and 15 minutes’ time to 
run and see what we have to 
offer. Then compare our prices with 
downtown prices 


V amma 


288 Main Street, Johnson City 
Phone 6526-W 


“We Take the Over Out of Overhead” 








THE EASY STYLE THAT 
BRINGS RESULTS 


save 20 


ulu Doane, 


centre, 


location, last July, did Handrick week. 


lucky, too, I guess, 
cent on their purchases here, 
this small payroll. 
There’s myself, 
salary out of the business. Then there’s 
keeping books and helping 
with the sales; R, L. Knapp, 
service man, assisting on the floor and 
attending to the shi ing; Gus Bennett, 
our driver, and a 
boy, making himself generally useful. 


And that’s all. Our payroll is $108 a 


two columns in a 
Binghamton daily. 
The copy appeared 
each Thursday. 
Handrick selected 
that particular day 
because, as he ex- 
pressed it: “There 
are usually fewer 
large Binghamton 
advertisements 
Thursday and I 
reckoned mine 
would be more apt 
to get attention.” 

The copy has all 
been written along 
intimate lines. 
“Confidential Chats 
with Handrick,” is 
the usual caption. 
The body is in the 
form of a letter 
with the saluta- 
tion: “Dear Folks,” 
and signed in script 
by J. B. Handrick. 
Here is a typical 
“letter” 


When I see the 
hordes of clerks 
ing out of the down- 
town stores I say to 
myself, “Well, Hand- 
rick, you’re lucky 
you don’t have to foot 
those payrolls.” 
™ customers are 
t helps them to 


drawing a modest 
an ex- 


ight High School 
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Not that we have a little hole-in-the- 
wall of a store, Land alive, no! Two 
big, bright floors jammed with quality 
furniture, besides a basement and two 
warehouses, 


As anyone who has ever at- 

tempted it will admit, getting peo- 
ple to shop away from their cus- 
tomary haunts, particularly away 
from a big city to a smaller one, 
is no kindergarten proposition. As 
a rule it is the other way round, 
with the big city merchant adver- 
tising to induce folks to desert the 
neighborhood dealer. When that 
is the situation the copy is usually 
all that is implied by the word 
“elegant” or “upstage-ish.” Evi- 
dently Handrick opined, since he 
was reversing the customary proc- 
ess, it would be entirely logical 
to reverse the copy slant. At any 
rate he used real “shirt-sleeve” 
talk. 
Do country folks like to read 
advertisements written in the style 
of Fifth Avenue and city dwellers 
advertising of the Main Street 
type? Handrick’s experience would 
seem to call for an affirmative an- 
swer to that question. He tells 
Printers’ Ink: “I have had re- 
markable results from this. adver- 
tising. It has brought a great 
many Binghamton people to my 
store who have mentioned the fact 
that they read my advertisements. 
I scarcely ever speak with a Bing- 
hamton merchant or business ex- 
ecutive who does not mention that 
he has seen and read these adver- 
tisements.” 


Business Publishers to Discuss 
Selling of Advertising 


The New York Business Publishers 
Association, Inc., of New York, will 
hold its next regular monthly meeting 
on the evening of March. 30. 

Leon Allen, service director of the 
Dry Goods Economist, will speak on the 
subject of “Selling the Market Before 
the Paper,” and Irving Sellner, business 
manager of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, will talk on ‘Surveying 
and Visualizing the Market for the In- 


dividual Prospect.” 


Dauchy Agency to Advance 
E. A. Marsh 


E. A. Marsh, who has been with The 
Dauchy Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, for the last several years, 
on April 1 will become art and pro- 
duction manager of that agency. 
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Plumbing Association 
Advertises 


The Progressive Association of Plumb- 
ing Contractors & Dealers, Cleveland, 
O., is using newspaper space to impress 
upon the public mind that of all con- 
struction and repair work, plumbing is 
of prime importance to both community 
and individual. The copy says, above the 
cards of a dozen member plumbing 
firms: “This Association guarantees the 
work of its members, and will adjust 
without —— any complaint regarding 
defective workmanship, materials or over- 
charges. Address all complaints to the 
Association, giving all details. Member- 
ship in this Association is open to all 
plumbing contractors and dealers who 
_ ,conform to its standards of prac- 
ice. 





Foreign Perfume Accounts for 
Hicks Advertising Agency 


,The New York offices of Parfums 
D’Heraud, Paris, and the Parfumerie de 
Ramses, Cairo, Egypt, have placed their 
accounts with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency of New York. Business papers 
are being used for both accounts and, 
in addition, newspaper rotogravure for 
the latter account. 


J. S. K. Hammann Joins 
Munro & Harford Company 


i S. K. Hammann has joined the 
sales department of The Munro & Har- 
ford Company, lithographers and color 
printers, New York. Mr. Hammann 
was for several years with the W. 
Powers Company, lithographers, also of 
that city. 


Harold J. Mostyn with 
“Fishing Gazette” 


Harold J. Mostyn has joined the 
staff of the Miller Freeman Publishing 
Company, New York, as advertising 
manager of Fishing Gazette. He re- 
ean Sat been advertising manager of 
the Maritime Association of the Port 
of New York. 


C. E. Palmer Joins Novelty 
Manufacturer 


C. Earl Palmer has been appointed 
gneral sales manager of the Rehberger 

anufacturing Company, gift novelties 
for advertisers, Chicago. Mr. Palmer 
was recently with Greig & Ward, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 














D. S. Smith Joins Burleigh 
Withers Company 


D. Sidney Smith has joined The 
Burleigh Withers Company, advertising 
illustrators, Chicago. Mr. Smith was 
formerly with the Charles Everett 
Johnson Company and Bertsch & Cooper, 
commercial artists, Chicago. 
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x Circulation 














‘on (and circulating money) 
ri A dollar in the hands of Age isa 
prac: dollar out of circulation. 
, for A dollar in the hands of Youth is 
a a dollar to be spent. 
rie de 
rtising Youth, buying into life, must be 
sand, served—in furniture, in silver, in 
; dress, in automobiles, in compar- 
wll ative luxuries, in all the necessi- 
ed the ties of home-building. 
a Youth spends—Age hoards. 
Intelligently built for people 
ith under forty and those who think 
de under forty, the Evening Amer- 
nes ican is the buying guide for that 
he Port portion of Chicago that is up 
and coming, building, and con- 
ved stantly spending. 
ed, Tae. , e 
EVENING 
vatteigh A Good _» Peers 
y February Circulation 426,324—First Evening 
dvertsing Paper in Chicago—Third in America 
| Everett 
& Cooper, 




















Before You Answer That Com- 
plaint Letter 


Remember These Few Facts 


By Amos Bradbury 


N old customer is worth more 
to the firm than a dozen 
prospects, 
* * 

Don’t let the complaint or the 
letter’s tone get you sore. Re- 
member how the ballplayer holds 
his temper when the opposing fan 
is trying to get his goat. 


The firm has an investment in 
that customer who thinks he has a 
real kick, represented perhaps by 
six catalogues, the labor of every- 
body who has handled his busi- 
ness, and the value of his repeat 


orders. It is up to you to save 
that big investment which is 
threatened. ‘ee 


You are guarding a segment of 
good-will more valuable on a dol- 
lars and cents basis than the little 
black satchel the payroll clerk 
carries. Be just as eager to guard 
it with your whole heart as he is. 


Never try to answer a letter of 
complaint until you understand 
what. the -letter is all about. He 
wouldn’t have written it unless he 
had something on his chest. Find 
out exactly what it is first. 


If the case can’t be settled at 
once acknowledge the letter any- 
way. Don’t make rash promises 
in the acknowledgment, but don’t 
talk too much about the “thorough 
investigation” you are going to 
make. ‘The customer hasn’t com- 
mitted a murder. 

* * * 

Don’t tell the customer you are 
sorry the vacuum cleaner or baby- 
carriage didn’t arrive. He doesn’t 
want condolences. Tell him you 
are glad he told you what the 
trouble is. 

* 

Don’t think because you are 

guarding good-will that the com- 
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plainant is a hold-up man. It’s the 
inexperienced correspondent who 
always favors the house. The 
guarantee, either expressed or im- 
plied, should be the basis of your 
decision. If we say “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money Back” 
we mean back to the customer. 


If the customer is unreasonable 
and you’re sure of it—don’t get 
into a controversy or start wran- 
gling. Try to write such a letter 
as will appeal to the sense of jus- 
tice latent in every man. 

‘. Gat 

There is only one real reason 
for saying a final and decisive no 
to a customer, and that is deliber- 
ate dishonesty on his part. In this 
connection it is well to remember 
that out of the five million cus- 
tomers on the list of a big mail- 
order concern, only twenty-seven 
hundred tried to take advantage 
of the firm during a period of five 
years. Figure out for yourself 
how small is the percentage of de- 
liberate crooks. 

* * * 

Remember that short sentences 
are the language of excitement 
and anger. Those are not emo- 
tions you want to raise. Don’t 
make your sentences too short and 
snappy or your letters so brief 
that they don’t cover the subject. 

* 


Above all, “can the cant” from 
your letter. Don’t “beg to re- 
main.” We’re not in the begging 
business. Nothing is so apparent 
in a letter as a lack of sincerity 
and it’s due seven times out of ten 
to the use of insincere words and 
phrases that are hoary with age 
and worse than useless. A sin- 
cere letter will appeal to your cus- 
tomer’s sense of sincerity and 
honesty. Make your letter sincere 
or turn the job over to someone 
who can. 
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Detroit Teems With 
For Building Supply Advertisers 


vous 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
0. r 
Bldgs. 5,907 6,727 4,440 939 9,107 5,505 4,077 8,928 





Greatest Circulation Daily and Sunday in Michigan 


Number of Residences Erected From 1915 to 1922 


N°? OTHER CITY in America shows such 
building activity as DETROIT! And at no 
time in its boom history has Detroit been engaged 
in such a vast program of construction as during 
the first quarter of 1923! 


So far this year the building permits issued by 
Detroit’s Department of Building and Safety 
Engineering show a gain of 70% over the corre- 
sponding period of 1922, and it is estimated that 
‘new dwellings erected during 1923 will provide 
for more than 25,000 families! 


DETROIT’S unprecedented demand for new 
homes is due to the fact that DETROIT was 
first among metropolitan cities to regain normal 
prosperity after the national depression of 1920 
and 1921—a fact which should interest every 
manufacturer of builders’ supplies in America. 


It is also noteworthy that of a dozen metropoli- 
tan cities in Americas DETROIT -shows the 
greatest percentage of residents who own their 
own homes, due undoubtedly to the fact that 
DETROIT labor is the highest paid in America. 


DETROIT is unquestionably the most respon- 
sive market for builders’ supplies in the world 
today. YOU can advertise to its hundreds of 
busy contractors through the SUNDAY REAL 
ESTATE Pages of The Detroit Sunday News 
which covers Detroit thoroughly. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead” 
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’ IN° THE SPRING—while some still wear: their 
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overcoats: arid others leave: them : off — more 
people: hail the. buses on the street. corners and 
along the interurban routes. 


More riders mean more buses—new buses to 
meet a type of traffic that is increasing yearly; 
new buses to replace those worn out last year. 


The peak loads of last year are the normal loads 
this year. Purchases of equipment for new peaks 
are being made now. 


Bus line operators are studying Bus Peanisiors 
tation to learn of better operating methods and 
to see what economies manufacturers have to 
offer through the equipment they advertise. 


Successful agents and dealers are weighing their 
own lines of buses and equipment against those 
of other makes. 


Bus manufacturers and body builders.are getting 
ready for the expanding market for new buses 


and specialized bodies, 


Service station .operators are rots 

orders to meet the increasing demand 

servicing and supplies. 

These men read and use Bus Transportation, 
because it is devoted enclusively to transpor- 
tation and maintenance engineering. 
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MOTOR BUSES average from 30,000 
to 40,000 miles per ure cars 
average less than f 6500 miles. 


The bus uses from two to three com- 
plete sets of pneumatic tires-each year. 


In interurban service, brakes have to a 

relined every 10,000 miles. In the ci 

single-deck buses require new brake 

linings every 3000 miles and double- 
, every 1500 miles. 


The high ratio of the requirements of 
buses compared with the needs of 
pleasure cars holds true av! for lubri- 
cants, parts and supplies. 


The bus, trans rtation ind 
real market! pe " sa bndiiaed 
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During Auto Show Week in Denver 


The News -Times again led the 
field in Automobile Advertising 


Surpassing All Previous Records 


For the seven days, from Sunday, March 11th, to March 
17th, the News-Times carried 


23,345 lines MORE 


automobile advertising than the nearest competitor. 


The great majority of. financially competent citizens of 
Denver and surrounding territory are regular readers of The 
News and The Times. It is worth noting that this fact is ap- 
preciated by the majority of men in the automotive industry, 
and especially the local dealers and distributors, who under- 

stand conditions here. The 
local automobile advertising 
ul alone, for the week amounted 

D to 52,135 lines, against 30,360 

lines carried by the nearest 


CHICAGO EVENING Post competitor. 






INDIANAPOLIS STAR REPRESENTATIVES 

LOUISVILLE HERAW Verree & Conklin, Inc, 

Rocky MOUNTAIN News 300 Madison Ave., New York City 
DENVER TIMES Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Free Press Building, Detroit, Mich. 


MUNCIE STAR 
Terre HAuTE STAR 














R. J. Bidweli Co, 
742 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Placing a Line above Competition 


The Ansonia Clock Company First Makes Certain That the Product 
Has the Right Appeal and Then Advertises 


By James True 


[XN many fields of manufacture 
numerous competing lines have 
become so standardized in both 
quality and design as to place their 
selling on practically a price basis. 
The advantage of one line or 
article, in the way of furnishing 
selling points, are offset by similar 
slight advantages in the competi- 
tive goods. And dealers, knowing 
that one. line is about as easily sold 
as another, buy the goods on price 
by playing the value of one against 
the other. 

Such a condition is not conduc- 
ive to profitable merchandising; 
but, generally speaking, it was the 
condition of the greater part of 
the American clock industry until 
a few years ago. And the An- 
sonia Clock Company, of New 
York City, one of the largest in 
the country, was not an exception. 
For almost fifty years this concern 
had grown steadily and had made 
money; but for a long time it had 
been in the rut that prevailed gen- 
erally in the business. Through 
long use, Ansonia clocks were 
favorably known to many thou- 
sands of purchasers; the company 
enjoyed an excellent reputation 
with the trade, and it had been 


‘content to drift along, making a 


general line similar to that of a 
number of competitors, and sell- 
ing its goods largely on the basis 
of competitive prices. 

In 1920 the management of the 
company changed; the new officers 
were progressive and desired to 
use advertising and modern mer- 
chandising methods in the further 
upbuilding of the business; but 
they could not see where merely 
advertising the line as it was 
would aid them. If advertising 
placed their goods above the 
others in the favor of the public 
and the trade, their principal com- 
petitors would also advertise, and 
soon their relative positions would 
be about the same as they had 
been. 
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But the new management was 
determined to gain the advantages 
of advertising, according to 
Charles S. Miller, vice-president 
of the company. “We realized the 
necessity,” he said, “of climbing 
out of the rut of price competi- 
tion. And to do this, we con- 
cluded that we must make our line 
distinctive in order to confine the 
results of our advertising to our 
own goods. 

“Furthermore,” Mr. Miller con- 
tinued, “we had to prove to our- 
selves just what method of adver- 
tising would prove profitable in 
our business. Clocks, with the ex- 
ception of a few specialties, had 
not been extensively advertised; 
we had no background in this form 
of selling; we could not find men 
with experience in clock advertis- 
ing, so we began experimenting. 


A TEST OF THE IDEA 


“In the fall of 1921 we pub- 
lished our first advertising to in- 
troduce and popularize the An- 
sonia Sunwatch. Early in that 
year we bought the patents on this 
novelty, and, of course, as soon as 
our samples of it reached the 
trade many of our friends did not 
hesitate to say that we were all 
wrong. But the Sunwatch proved 
attractive in many ways. lers 
sold it profitably at a dollar, 

“The advertising, although it 
was limited in space and to a small 
group of general magazines, made 
the Sunwatch known all over the 
country. For several months we 
sold them faster than we could 
turn them out; the volume on 
them soon reached the 150,000 
mark, and they are still selling 
well. 
ile this little, inexpensive 
novelty was valuable to us from a 
profit standpoint, it was even more 
valuable in all that its merchan- 
dising taught us. In the first 
place, no other clock manufacturer 
had ever made anything like it. 
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With it we had chattered prece- 
dent to some extent, and we had 
proved to ourselves that advertis- 
ing would ‘undoubtedly pay us if 
we continued to get away 
from the old way of 
doing things in our par- 
ticular line. 

“So we began a sys- 
tematic effort to im- 
prove all of.our salient 
items. Quality, ofcourse, 
always: has,been para- 
mount with, us;.but we 
realized that we had 
been leaning too heavily 
on quality alone. To 
make our clocks svorthy 
of being advertised. we 
had discovered that we 


ANSONIA 
5S QuARECLOX 
= 
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new ideas. One, a gravity clock, 
runs by its own weight, and is 
proving to be a salable novelty. 
It is now being advertised in an 
experimental way until 
later full production will 
justify an aggressive 
merchandising. cam- 
paign. Another, worked 
out in remarkably effec- 
tive fashion, is_a com- 
plete line of alarm 
clocks—Ansonia Square- 
clox, 

In this. line the man- 
agement of the com- 
pany has fully expressed 
the new policy. Ever 
since alarm clocks have 
been made they have 





must not only continue 
to make them of the 
highest quality possible, 
but also to improve them 
in design, attractiveness, 
charm and utility — to 
make them distinctive. 
Only in this way, we 
concluded, could we 
utilize advertising in at- 
tempting to lift our line 
above competition. So 
we went to work, and 
the clocks. we have ad- 
vertised show the prog- 
ress we have made to 
date.” 

It would require many 
pages to describe all of 
the improvements shown 
by sample clocks on the 
floor of the company’s 
display ‘rooms. Entire 
lines have been’ simpli- 
fied and beautified. Many 
old numbers have been 
distarded, lines have 
been ‘reduced in number, 
and ‘every instance of 
the kind has resulted in 
more salable products, 
clocks that are more 


CA new idea in 


CAlarm Clocks 


‘THE best looking Alarm Clocks ever 
made, and as good as they look. 
Accurate timepieces, suitable for any 
room in the house. 
Seamless metal case, dull lacquered 
finish that looks like platinum. Will 


Concealed bell; switch for silencing. 
Square Sim, (illustrated above) 
5° 3 4° 
erat of Alarm Clocks runs for eight 
ys. 24hour alarm dial. Alarn: 
at time set (7 to 49 seconds, as 
)» and automatically 
v. 
Radium dial $1.25 
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NOVELTY, QUALITY AND 
PRICE ARE THE BASIS 
OF THIS COPY 


adhered, approximately, 
to a standard design. 
Innumerable manufac- 
turers have made the 
round, two-legged clock 
topped by an alarm bell. 
But the Ansonia Com- 
pany squared up the 
alarm clock, and _ has 
been advertising five 
models for several 
months, To one with 
the merchandising knack 
they demand exploita- 
tion. 

Its clocks retail from 
two-fifty to seven- 
twenty-five; they are 
pertinently named, and 
the line offers enough 
variety in size and me- 
chanical action to sat- 
isfy anyone who wants 
the service of an alarm 
clock. 

The advertising, be- 
gun last fall, has not 
been extensive. Monthly 


' insertions of advertis- 


ments averaging one 
column have been placed 
in three magazines of 





attractive because they are distinc- 
tive. And even the most staple 
models have been given new and 
unusual selling points in more 
legible dials, hands redesigned to 
conform to the general designs of 
the clocks, striking notes that are 
clear and charmingly musical, and 
in many other improvements. 
There are also several entirely 


large general circulation, and a few 
quarter pages have been used in 
newspapér magazine sections. 
Every . advertisement illustrates 
one or two models, prices, and de- 
— all of the members of ‘the 
ine. 

“This advertising has paid. re- 
markably well,” Mr. Miller stated. 
“Before the campaign started we 
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49¢State 


Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 4% millions. 


on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe -Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 


be 


$ 000 


A ARIONS 9582 
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Down in the southeastern portion of 
The Globe-Democrat’s charmed circle is 
Marion, Ill. 

... A mining and manufacturing city 
in ‘‘Egypt,”’ one of the richest. sections 
in the U. S. © 

... Acenter for coal and for Creosoting 
and powder manufacture. 

Annual business volume, $8,000,000 
Bank resources, $5,500,000 


65 Grocery Stores _ 6 Drug Stores 
17 Auto Dealers and Garages 
4 Hardware Stores 3 Jewelers 
7 Building Material Dealers 
9 Shoe Stores 15 Dry Goods Stores 
7 Men's Furnishing Goods Stores _1 Stationer 
3 Furniture Stores 15 Confectioners 


There are 9,582 people in Marion. 
The representative people read the’ 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Do you see how easily you ‘can reach 
retailers and consumers through the news- 
paper of this entire district? 


‘Globe- Bemorrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


F. St. J. Richaods, é « ests New York 

EELS: te seme ie eee Detroit 

le aaeee, - + + San Francisco 

Dorland Agency, Ltd., - - - - London 
American Newspapers 


2... Go eae 


» - © «= Paris 
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mailed a series of folders. an- 
nouncing it to 10,000 dealers, and 
sent a small portfolio of the ad- 
vertising to all of the jobbers in 
the country. We received many 
immediate orders for Squareclox 
—more than we expected—and a 
few weeks later, when the adver- 
tising was well started, a demand 
was created that has steadily in- 
creased and that we have never 
been quite able to catch up with. 

“We have found that our prob- 
lems of merchandising profitably 
are not so much concerned with 
advertising as they are with get- 
ting our merchandise ready for 
advertising. Our main idea has 
been to improve our clocks so as 
to make their selling points arrest- 
ing and persuasive. 

“In doing this we have not 
found it necessary to pursue ex- 
haustive and costly trade investi- 
gations. Every idea that comes to 
us, either from within or without 
our organization, is given the most 
careful consideration from the 
viewpoints of both manufacturing 
and selling. In all of our judg- 
ments we try to forget that some 
of us have spent our lives in the 
clock manufacturing business. We 
just consider ourselves ordinary, 
average people, and we look upon 
the new articles as the average 
purchaser would consider them. 

“In other words, we ask our- 
selves if we would like to use the 
new clocks ourselves. Would we 
want them in our own homes? 
Would we readily pay the prices 
we must ask for them? We an- 
swer numerous questions of the 
kind, and then, if the majority of 
us like them we add them to our 
lines. That’s our method of dis- 
covering the kind of clocks people 
are willing to buy. And when we 
find them we have proved that it 
is highly profitable to advertise 
them, and that they are indispens- 
able in our effort to lift our 
business out of the rut of price 
competition.” 


Edward Faust Goes to Wash- 
ington “Post” 

Edward Faust, formerly in charge of 
advertising promotion for the New York 
American has been appointed promotion 
manager of the ashington Post. 
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More Should Be Told About 
Farmer’s Co-operative Buying 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
New York, N. Y., Mar. 21, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with a good deal of in- 
terest and appreciation your article in 
the March 15 number of PrInTERS’ 
Ink on The Co-operative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc., at Syracuse. 

The public is far too little informed 
of the tremendous growth that has been 
made in co-operative buying among farm- 
ers in the last few years, and your 
article will do much to increase knowl- 
edge of this important movement. 

“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” 
E. R. Eastman, 
Editor. 


F. R. Bumpus Joins Galion 
Iron Works 


Frank R. Bumpus, for the last four 
qouse in charge of advertising of the 
mith & Sons Manufacturing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., road’ machinery and 
contractors’ equipment, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing 
Company, Galion, O., ‘maker of road 
equipment, road rollers and industrial 
machinery. A direct-mail and business- 
paper campaign on the “Galion Coal 
Unloader” is planned, reaching the coal 








and allied industries, and users of 
road machinery. 
New National Lumber Asso- 


ciation Formed by Merger 


_ At a special joint session of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, recently held at ° 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it was decided to amal- 
gamate the two associations. The name 
of the new organization is the National 
American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion and its headquarters will be at New 
York under the management of W. W. 
Schupner, secretary. A_ branch office 
also will be operated at Chicago. 





Coward Estate Placed at More 
Than $3,000,000 


The estate of James S. Coward, de- 
ceased shoe manufacturer, for probate 
purposes at Jersey City, N. i. as 

at more than $3,000,000. 


been valued 
ew York 


The Coward shoe business at 
is left to the son, John Mortimer 
Coward, who with a daughter, Mrs. 
Harriet Woodruff, are made executors 
under the will. 


Has Tom Wye Knitted Jacket 


Account 
The advertising account of Tom Wye, 
Inc., of Winchendon, Mass., manufac- 
turer of Tom Wye knitted jackets and 
swimming suits, has been placed with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New York. 
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Increase 214% 


HE financial advertiser who uses the advertising columns 
| of The Christian Science Monitor for the first time will 
probably have a new experience. He will probably, also 
| for the first time, realize the effect of advertising when 
| addressed to a group of readers possessing purchasing power 
\ 












plus conscious interest in the Monitor’s advertising. 










Back of these is a desire to do business with advertisers 
| in The Christian Science Monitor, a desire which grows from _ |j 
the knowledge that readers and advertisers are mutually inter- | 
| ested in supporting a daily newspaper which believes the world | 
is not headed for the scrap heap, and that honest debtors will i 
pay interest and principal when due. 













The Increase of 214% 


in lines of financial advertising in February, 1923, as compared 





with February, 1922, is thus explained: 










| The value of 
| The Christian Science Monitor 


to financial advertisers is being discovered, 














Financial houses offering non-speculative securities are 
invited to use the Monitor’s columns. 







Daily net paid circulation in February, 1923, 86,545 i 
Investment banking rate 50c a line, 









The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 






















New ndon, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 






] 
q 
; ———————— i 
: The Copeman actenge Fe! has Advertising Offices in Boston, 
ork, 
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Every dealer’s shelf is a potential advertise- 
ment for your product 


“THAT’S THE ONE!” 


Your package has got to do more 
today than ever before 


Step into any modern store and watch 
the customers being waited upon in 
rapid succession by busy clerks. There’s 
no time lost on either side of the counter. 


“T want and and ue 
a patron says. 

She glances quickly along the rows of 
products on the shelves. ‘“‘And give me 
a box of . That’s the one!’’—as 
the clerk reaches for it. 


She had been attracted in an instant 
by that package as her eyes flashed over 
the crowded products. She’d been re- 
minded that she needed it at home. 


Your products are up there on closely 
packed shelves undergoing a severe test 
every minute. They are fighting for 
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prominence among the host of compet- 
itors. 


Today your package is more impor- 
tant as a factor in merchandising than 
ever before. And today packages, labels 
and wrappers offer untold possibilities 
to help sell their products. 


Robert Gair Company, with nearly 60 
years of experience to back its work, can 
help you realize to the utmost the great 
possibilities of increased prestige and 
character for your product through cor- 
rect package design. 


ECAUSE they appreciate the impor- 
tance of having packages that sell, 
leading manufacturers in all lines have 
long turned to Robert Gair Company for 
expert advice and assistance. 


Pioneers in all phases of package mer- 
chandising, Robert Gair Company still 
maintains its position as the largest 
manufacturer of Folding boxes, Labels, 
Lithography, Corrugated and Solid fibre 
shipping cases. 


A postal to us will bring you a 
complimentary copy of “‘ Testing the 
Merchandising Value of a Package,” 
a valuable booklet which deals with 
the latest scientific methods of se- 
lecting package designs. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BUFFALO 







































The Right of Advertisers to Use 


Customers’ Names 


No Law Is Known That Requires Consent of Customers before Using 
Their Names 


Goove & Berrien, Inc. 
New York, March 12, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We understand that legally an adver- 
tiser has no right to publish the names 
of living customers without the cus- 
tomers’ permission. We have noticed, 
from time to time, advertisements giving 
lists of individual users of the products, 
and questioned one or two and find that 
they take a chance. 

Possibly light on this subject would 
be of interest to your readers. Any 
that you could throw on the question 
for us would be very much appreciated. 

Goove & Berrien, INc., 
J. G. Berrien. 


HAT Mr. Berrien has in 

mind is undoubtedly the 
law against the use, for advertis- 
ing purposes, of the portraits of 
living persons without written 
consent. Several of the States, in- 
cluding New York, have statutes 
to that effect, but we do not know 
of any law which would prevent 
the publication of the names of 
bona fide customers without con- 
sent, except under conditions 
where such a publication would 
be libelous. We think there is no 
question at all as to the legal right 
to publish customers’ names, pro- 
vided no misrepresentation is. in- 
volved, and the publication does 
not tend to injure the customer’s 
social or business reputation. 

As a matter of fact, a list of 
customers has always been con- 
sidered legitimate property, which 
a trader may sell along with his 
business as a part of the business. 
Lists of customers’ names, indeed, 
are often sold independently of 
the business. And if a man may 
sell such names, he may make any 
other legitimate use of them which 
will help to demonstrate the merit 
of his product, or recommend it 
to others. We never heard of any 
law which would prevent this, and 
do not believe that any has ever 
been seriously proposed. 

The law against the wunau- 
thorized use of portraits, on the 
other hand, is a survival of the 


days when advertising was much 
more irresponsible than it has 
since become—the days of the 
fake patent-medicine testimonial, 
the “before and after taking” 
demonstrations, and other devices 
of that ilk. It is seldom invoked 
ang simply because advertising 
has been raised to a higher plane 
through the campaigns for the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute, and 
the abuses which made it neces- 
sary have practically been ended. 
Very few advertisers today would 
attempt to use a portrait without 
authorization, not on account of 
the law, but because of a higher 
moral standard in all advertising. 

In the matter of the use of 
names of customers, however, we 
think it goes without saying that 
consent should be obtained in all 
cases where they are to published, 
even though the law may not re- 
quire it. Experience has shown 
that this is very seldom refused, 
and it usually pleases the customer 
to be asked. Rather than “take 
chances of offending a customer, 
we think it much better policy to 
ask permission, and to omit the 
name if for any reason the cus- 
tomer prefers that it be amitted.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Advertising [Illustrations of 
Today May Be Tomorrow’s 


Art Treasure 
Art that has found its way into ad- 
vertising may be treasured prizes and 
masterpieces of future years is the 
opinion expressed by George Clausen, 
A., in a_lecture on decorative paint- 
ing. Mr. Clausen’s exact words were: 
“The only definitely useful paintings 
are those for advertisements, some of 
which are undoubtedly beautiful, and it 
is possible that three hundred years 
hence they will be treasured as speci- 

mens of the art of our time.’ 





Earnings of Philip Morris 

Philip Morris & Company, Ltd., New 
York, “English Ovals” and ‘Philip 
Morris” cigarettes, reperts gross sales 
of $2,020,796 and profits of $86,331 in 
1922. 
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“Hams aren’t right 


without cloves” 
—says \irs. Brown 





‘*For the Browns are the real supporters of progress in the arts. 
They are always the first to take up the new idea. Who had 
incandescent mantles first? Neither you nor I; but the Browns 
had them while we walked in darkness. Who first discarded 
the old musical box and bought the gramophone? Who seized 
the safety bicycle and made it their own? Who listens to the 
voice of the inventor crying in the wilderness? Not the 
cultured and leisured ones of the land, not the literary and 
scientific, but the Browns, the Cerebos of the earth. They 
are the people who read the advertisements. ”’ 


WituiaM McFee in ‘‘Casuals of the Sea.” 














“Hams aren’t right 


without cloves” 
—says Mrs. Brown 


\V EARS ago when Mrs. Brown was just 

| Elizabeth Sedgwick, and Mr. Brown 
was more or less on duty at the Sedgwick 
homestead, it was generally conceded, 
and often proved, that Betty Sedgwick 
could bake, boil, broil, roast, fry and 
stew better than any girl in town. 


Then Betty Sedgwick emerged as Mrs. 
Brown; and although her husband made 
steady and well-measured strides ahead 
in the world, although their increasing 
income brought Julie to relieve her of 
household detail, Mrs. Brown never quite 
came out of the kitchen to stay. 


There was, in fact, in addition to her 
instinctive interest in her home and her 
table, too great a sense of artistic achieve- 
ment—and perhaps also it should be 
admitted, too pleasing a fame. 


For most all Fairport knew—and 
admired—her culinary gifts. Hadn’t even 
the distinguished Mrs. Warburton her- 
self once remarked, “My dear, your baked 
ham is delicious. The Colonel isn’t 











done yet with speaking of that ham you 
furnished for the Wednesday morning 
ae What is your secret ?”’ 

Irresistible tribute! How could Mrs. 
Brown’s reply be expected to be bare of 
a slight tone of unction: ‘“‘ Cloves!” she 
said, ‘‘Hams aren’t right without cloves, 
Mrs. Warburton’’—and so on as only the 
Mrs. Browns the world over can explain. 

This wasn’t the first time Park Street 
had beaten a path to the kitchen door at 
Mrs. Brown’s. First, it was a creamy 
chicken salad served at the church sociable. 
And Mr. Henley-Jones, who hated church 
suppers, ate with such gusto that Mrs. 
Henley-Jones promptly devised a guile- 
ful strategem to learn the true recipe for 
chicken salad. Then, an apple pie that 
Mr. Van Zandt declared was built to scale 
“a man’s idea of pie’? ..... What a 
soul-satisfying prestige is Mrs. Brown’s! 

One reason why Mrs. Brown preserves 
her authority asa cook and house mistress 
is because she is eternally on the alert for 
the zew. Frying-pans or salad dressings, 
frostings or mops, the Browns—all the 
Browns everywhere—are the first to test 
their merits, to pioneer, to reach out for 
all good things that contribute to richer, 
fuller, grander living. 








That is why the Browns are interested 
in The Designer magazine: because it 
lends to their instinct for discovery; be- 
cause through it they keep continually 
abreast of the news of those things that 
contribute to happier homes, happier 
living. 

What have you to sell that will benefit 
from adoption by the Browns? 


The 


DESIGNER 


THE DESIGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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Advertising Display Containers 
into the Dealer’s Consciousness 






How Some Manufacturers by Putting Aggressive Copy behind Con- 
tainers in Business-Paper Space Are Opening New Outlets 
and Getting Better Dealer Co-operation 


By C. B. Larrabee 


1% advertising to the consumer 
the manufacturer talks quality, 
price, prestige, fashionableness, 
desirability, usefulness and all the 
other points that have weight in 
selling to the consumer. These 
arguments also have 
a great indirect ap- 
peal to the dealer. 

The dealer realizes 
that the product which 
is well advertised to 
the consumer § and 
which will hold up 
under the rigid test of 
making resales is a 
good product to carry 
on his shelves. But it 
is a mistake for a 
manufacturer to con- 
fine his dealer adver- 
tising to just those 
talking points that he 
aims at the consumer. 

To the dealer the 


manufacturer has a Psi csc 


great many things to 
offer. He has a good 


advertising campdign. 
Perhaps he has a 
special agency propo- 
sition, desirable dis- 
counts, a great mar- wee 
gin of profit or other 
inducements of the 
same character. And 


sened. The old-time druggist 
with four colored bottles in his 
window and a few hundred items 
on his shelves could give a lot 
more time to any one of those 
items than the modern dealer 





HOME COMFORT UTILITIES 


A large list of such articles are contained in your stock. 


is good. 
Ser woes increas cee eanihar of tndicidend exten oo that your 
sn cmc pe acing contr pay ans 


Donde & SILENCE mane Eton apex ce post Cousts 
product. He has an a 


MES of SILENCE 


“Better than Casters” 


ptgsenl rans AB “Home Necessity” items. 


te reminded of the ‘the need for others. 








it is these latter, the 





things which help the IN THIS BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISEMENT THE DISPLAY- 


dealer sell, that will 
weigh heavily with 
the dealer—just as heavily as 
those which will cause consumers 
to buy. 

Ease in selling is becoming more 
and more important to the dealer. 
He isn’t getting lazier—but his 
store is gradually adding new lines 
so that the time he can give any 
one line is being continually les- 





NNMTarnrrrepocr rare 


CARTON IS A TALKING POINT 


with several thousand items on his 
shelves and a store that opens 
onto Court House Square or an 
express subway station. 

Of course there is nothing new 
in this—and most manufacturers 
in their advertising to dealers and 
their instructions to salesmen are 
emphasizing the methods used to 
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make it easier for dealers to sell. 
They call attention to advertising 
campaigns, they dwell on cut-outs 
and counter cards, and frequently 
they give a great deal of space to 
counter display containers. A 
study of the advertising pages of 
several business papers shows that 
a great many manufacturers are 
continually plugging away on the 
display container as a sales help 





energy you put into a soqpeetion the 
greater will your anes 
Those a who display. Analax 
prominently and place fe t Sales- 
man in the window and on the counter, 
= have larger sales than those who 
on’t, 


That copy is worth quoting at 
length, not because it is revolu- 
tionary, but because it is good sell- 
ing. It teaches a merchandising 
lesson by the old and tried para- 

ble method and 
teaches it in a way 


smears teen that will stick. In a 


sense it sums up the 


telee argument for the 


counter display con- 
tainer. 
On the other hand 








Use This Attractive Display 
T Sales 





you have the manu- 
facturer who is con- 
tent merely to show a 
picture of his counter 
display carton and 


This eonaing Oo Lien Stripe and five doses of Men's Lion Tape Say, “Our quick sell- 
fesse s SS Sete ‘uss tape snag 0 er,” “Our best sales- 


Wilder and Company, ze:28u mes. Chicago} ™2.” or some other 





phrase equally vague. 


THE CONVENIENCE OF THE DISPLAY CONTAINER MADE This is not good ad- 
UNDERSTANDABLE BY ILLUSTRATION’S AID vertising because it is 


and a producer of quick turnover. 
However, there are still many who 
are overlooking their opportunity 
to impress the dealer with the 
display container as one of the big 
reasons for buying their products, 
which in many cases is just what 
it is. 

“Do You Have Many Calls for 
Ford Cars?” is the question asked 
by McKesson & Robbins in an 
Analax advertisement to dealers. 
The copy continues: 


One of our pretty good customers, a 

short time ago, said to one of our pretty 

salesmen, “I don’t seem to get 
many calls for Analax!” 

The p. g. salesman quickly glanced 
about the store and asked “Do. you ever 
have a call for Ford cars?” 

“Why, no,” the p. g. customer replied. 

“Well,” said the p. g. salesman me 
zoe put out a sign ‘Authorized 

ealer’ and had a car in the wadew, 
you’d get some calls, wouldn’t you?”’ 

“Y-e-s-s, guess I would,” the cus- 
tomer answered. 

“Exactly So,” ’ said the p. g. salesman. 
“Te coslty isn’t fair for you to expect 
your clerks to be busy selling Analax 


when you don’t lay it prominently 
and = it, is it?” The p. g. 
customer o 


ered no Rig h 
8 


The lesson from that the more 


not good selling. 

“Three times as much chain 
business as a result of the cabinet 
and fibre container,” is the cap- 
tion of an advertisement for 
Dreadnaught Tire Chains. Under- 
neath this head is a reproduction 
of a letter from a dealer in John- 
son City, Tenn., which contains 
the following sentence “We at- 
tribute our unusual amount of 
chain business, about three times 
as much as usual, to the attrac- 
tive ‘Ask-’em-to-buy’ cabinet and 
the durable box containing the 
chains, both being silent sales- 
men.” Beside the letter is a pic- 
ture of the cabinet. 

This is more good selling. The 
dealer is not asked to take the 
word of the advertiser, but is 
shown by one of his fellow deal- 
ers that the cabinet does build 
sales, 

Henry W. Peabody & Co. takes 
the front cover of a business paper 
to advertise Domes of Silence. 
The chief feature of the adver- 
tisement is a picture of the display 
carton shown in two colors. Be- 
neath is this brief copy: 
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Economy! 


“7 AM satisfied,” writes the Secretary 
I of a Florida Chamber of Commerce, 
“to pay $1 per inquiry in our adver- 
tising campaign. I desire to congratulate 
THE WORLD on its standing in our 
annual compilation of returns.” 


WORLD inquiries cost this advertiser 
39 cents each. This was the lowest cost 
per inquiry north of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 


It was equaled by only three other daily 
newspapers, all published in the South. 
Inquiries in one of the most widely cir- 


culated newspapers in the United States 
cost $31.50 each. - 


The element of economy is always 
present in a WORLD advertisement. 





__ ashen 
Matters Burtpinc =Putitzer Burtpinc Forp BuripinG 
CuIcaco New Yorx Detroit 
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Saces Wit IncrEASE BY GROUPING 
MALL WarES 

Many hardware merchants are today 
grouping their small wares. Articles 
that were heretofore scattered over the 
store are being brought together; an 
effective group, an eye-catching display 
has resulted. 

We first conceived the idea of group- 
ing small wares. We have watched the 
experiment tried in a few stores and 
now it has proven successful, 

Give it a trial and watch sales. The 
results will astonish you. 


Now, while the carton itself is 
not mentioned specifically in the 








There’s money 
for you in tire-flaps! 


INK Mar. 29, 1923 
mesh bags, While this easel is 
not a display carton it fulfills 
the same functions. The company 
has advertised it in a special two- 
color insert on high quality coated 
stock. Again we see how the man- 
ufacturer put his proposition be- 
fore the dealer, not on his own 
indorsement, but on the indorse- 
ment of successful dealers. 

The Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. 
Co., maker of F-A Quality Nar- 
row Fabrics, is using quarter 
pages in business pub- 
lications to advertise 
a display stand for its 
product. This stand, 
which takes up little 
space, is given free to 
the dealer. It holds 
six reels and can be 
refilled by a simple 
operation. 

A real time saver and 


space saver. Keeps fab- 
rics from getting soiled 


0 you realise that you can double your tire fap Quality Counts 
coat tad with but litle additional eflort? Dealers TH only way to be sure thet you are getting the and mussed. Makes a won- 
Sropoes ae Sie by sencung om Downie’ D | oe oo ie or onan ad derfully attractive display 
. , ete Mh eatng Benes for your notion counter. 


FO remained ‘Proposition trom the car owner 
Manulacturing = yt Beebe D dealers have the facts ve beck it vp 
tests that Double-D Flaps increase tire mileag 
average of over one-third. = We Help You Sell Them 
‘Tam Dextes Manuf Company is the largest 
New Sales Possibilities ectasive tire, Rap mmaber in the world. tte 
‘Tae open to volume ond ter prof jee of leader 
in tre fap sales. Poe eccacional use of 2 new fap 
in the ire repais room has given place to « steady 
demand on the part of the man who comes te you 
for tire service. In other words. fap sales have 
be made over 


H 
En 
| 


Send thts toser ve 
1 DEXTER, RERPER MANCYACTURING CO. ! 


1 Fieetatght he er Pelee tt on saree ot Deter ! 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS LAYOUT IS TO LEAD TO THE 


CONTAINER AND COUPON 


advertisement, it dominates the 
page. This company is doing con- 
structive advertising because it is 
offering dealers a real idea and 
is backing the idea with an ex- 
cellent sales help. 

In advertising to dealers the 
Whiting & Davis Company intro- 
duces an easel for the display of 
its mesh bags. “Jewelers sug- 
gested this idea,” says the com- 
pany, and then goes on to explain 
why the Wadco easel sells more 


That is the last para- 
graph of the advertise- 
ment, and while it is 
brief, owing to the size 
of the space, it sug- 
gests to the dealer the 
value of the display 
stand. 

In every field where 
display containers are 
used, the leading man- 
ufacturers are adver- 
tising their value as 
sales builders. They 
are not making the 
mistake of feeling that 
dealers will realize the 
value of display con- 
tainers if they are not 
told. 

In any field the manufacturer 
faces a real selling problem in 
putting over his display container 
to the dealer. If it is a field like 
the drug field he will find hun- 
dreds of containers fighting for 
position on a counter that can 
hold dozens. The ‘only answer is 
a container that is better than the 
rest—and that has been sold to 
the dealer by effective advertising. 

In fields where containers are 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE SURIAY STAR 





HE daily circulation 

of The St. Louis 
Star has been established 
well over the 100,000 
mark for the past six 
years. 





National Advertising Representatives 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Los Angeles Sama Francisco 
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9a billion dollars 


3 CENTS of every family dollar is spent 
for food. 


In metropolitan New York this means that 
more than a billion dollars are spent every year 
to feed the nine million mouths of its people. 


It is a market so vast that its sales potentials 
are seldom over-estimated—although its sales 
difficulties frequently are. 


It costs less to sell goods in New York than 
in any other market comparable to the oppor- 
tunities it offers advertisers. 


Sales costs are less—advertising costs are less. 
Compactness of territory accounts for one, 
while the tremendous circulation of the NEw 
YorK EvENING JouRNAL contributes largely 
to the other. 


With an average daily circulation of 622,749 
the EvEniInG JourRNAL has the largest daily 
circulation in America, and at 3c a copy. 
It is larger than whole groups of other New 
York evening papers combined. In this one 
great paper advertisers can reach 40% of the 
New York evening field—the home field—the 
field to use in selling part of the billion dollars’ 

“ worth of food New Yorkers eat each year. 


Across the page are shown some of the food 
products advertised to more than 600,000 
EVENING JouRNAL families and getting their 
share of New York’s billion dollar food budget. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
has a practical plan for covering this 
market, and will be glad to explain it in 
— detail to any manufacturer who wants to 
Gorter! enter New York at a cost less than you 
= ] imagine and at a profit probably greater. 


N ING JOURNAL 


THREE CENTS A COPY 
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new he faces the obstacles always 
met anyone who is putting 
over the new idea. Dealers are 
slow to accept new ideas until 
they have proved their worth. If 
the manufacturer is to prove that 
worth he has one big weapon— 
advertising to the dealer. 

A manufacturer offering a sales 
help cannot get dealers to take 
it up merely by saying that it 
is good. He has got to say how 
and why it is good and prove 
it. The mere showing of a pic- 
ture of a display container or 
a window display is not enough. 
The picture means nothing more 
than that the manufacturer is 
offering such an article. Business- 
paper advertisements like those 
used by McKesson & Robbins or 
Dreadnaught Tire Chains will put 
a real push behind any sales help. 





American Chain Company 
Makes Profit in 1922 


The American Chain Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of “Weed” 
tire chains, and all kinds and sizes of 
chain, and of rods, wire, valves, fence 
and railroad specialties, reports sales of 
$17,565,110 in 1922, in contrast with 
approximately $500,000 in 1912 when the 
company was organized. Net earnings 
are given as $1,299,306 in 1922, as 
compared with a loss of $2,203,788 in 
1921; and profits of $2,583,985 in 1920; 
$3,972,811 in 1919; $4,450,763 in 1918, 
and $6,649,535 in 1917. No item of 
good-will is carried on its balance sheet 
although the ey mgd states that more 
than $3,000,000 s been expended in 
the last nine years in advertising 
“Weed” tire chains and other products. 





“Any Day Can Be Washday” 
Advertised 


_The Model Laundry Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is running a newspaper campaign 
in local territory to tell of its six 
different services to suit every kind of 
house or home. The “Model Way” of 
washing is emphasized as the standard 
—nine gentle baths without rubbing, 
insuring “sweet cleanliness.” All copy, 
branch office easel cards, and side panels 
of the company’s vehicles, feature the 
slogan: ‘‘Remember, any day can be 
Washday if you send it to the Model.” 
Carman R. Mason, of Cincinnati, is 
handling the account. 





The Wil-Sta Company, _,Ine.; New 
York, manufacturer of ‘“‘Wil-Sta” hair- 
dressing, plans a campaign on that 
roduct starting in newspapers. The 

itman Advertisers’ Service, Inc., is 
handling the account, 
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Southern Pacific Advertises for 
Good-Will in Philadelphia - 
Good-will is reci Therefore, 

when a railroad places an order aggre- 

gating several millions of dollars in a 

city not in its home territory, it deserves 

the good-will of the citizens of that city. 

But po have to be told such things. 

So the Southern Pacific Lines used a 

quarter of a page in Philadelphia news- 
pers to properly point out the bene- 

ts accruing from its order for forty 
locomotives recently placed with the 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, the building 

of which will give employment to thou- 

sands who live and trade in Philadelphia. 





New Campaign on “Universal” 
Household Helps 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturers of “Universal” 
electrical appliances, cutlery and house- 
hold helps, are informing dealers that 


their newspaper campaign just com- 
menced will run twelve consecutive 
weeks, during which their advertising 


will appear three times weekly in fifty 
different agenengets. Each insertion 
features a single product, as an electric 
stove or a toaster. Instructions to deal- 
ers for local tie-ups are offered in busi- 
ness-paper advertising. 





New Account for Frohman 
Agency 

S. Stroock & Company, manufacturers 
of felt, plush, and camel hair cloth, 
New York, have placed their account 
with the advertising agency of Louis H. 
Frohman of that city. Business papers 
and newspapers are ter used. A cam- 
paign later in magazines is planned. 





Joins North Electric 
Manufacturing Company 


Paul A. Collins, recently with the 
Automatic Electric Company as a repre- 
sentative at Washington, D. C., has 
been a assistant manager of the 
P, A. X. department of the North Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Galion, 
O., automatic telephone systems. 


H. W. Fea Joins Powers 
Regulator Company 

Horace W. Fea has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Powers Regu- 
lator Company, automatic . temperature 
controls, Chicago. Mr. Fea was 
formerly assistant merchandising director 
of Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


G. V. Christie Joins Johns- 
Manville, Inc. 

George V. Christie, who has been with 
the promotion and advertising depart- 
ment of the Charles Williams Stores, 
Inc., New York, has sepigned to gin 
the edertigag. staff of Johns-Manville, 
Inc., New York. 
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3,000 i in igiteetie: stores— 
at 6c. each 


UPPOSE you could post a representative at each 
of your retail outlets—have him display a proof 


of your current advertisement and call it to the atten- 
tion of the passersby. 


That would be merchandising ! 
It would also be impracticable, 


The Giant Ad, however, does this very thing. At 
the dealer’s store, it stops the prospective buyer with 
a giant fac-simile of your current advertisement; it 
brings to bear the same arguments which convinced 
him when he read your advertisement in the magazine 
or newspaper; a glance reminds him of this copy and 

his decision to buy. 
% The Giant Ad catches your prospects where your 
product can be bought, and makes it possible to close 
the sales initiated by your national advertising. 

rite or phone for descriptive booklet, rate card 
samples. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COM PANY, Inc. 


117-119 East 24th Street, New York Phone: Mad. Sq. 3680 
Philadelphia Office: 1420 Chestnut Street. Phone: Spruce 1173 


Pittsburgh Office: 335 Fitth Avenue. Phone: Smithfield 1162 


GIANT ADS 
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Use ROLLERS 
BIGGER 


“tg _uct through retail grocery stores also has 





When the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built hundreds of thousands of slaves 
were used to drag the huge stone blocks 
into place by brute force. 


Later on, a wise man figured out 
that by putting rollers under the blocks a 
greater load could be moved by the same 
number of slaves—or the same load 
with fewer slavés. In either case, a 
tremendous advantage was gained by 
lessening the resistance. 


The manufacturer who sells his prod- 
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fo move a~ 


LOAD 


with the Same force 


a huge load to move. He may attempt to 
drag this load, against all resistance, by 
yw, soe force of his consumer advertis- 
ing alone—or he may save time and 


money by lessening the resistance so that 
the force of his advertising and selling 
moves a much greater load, or moves 
the same load more quickly. 


ROLLERS lessen the Resistance 


Resistance in moving merchandise 


is often present in the form of lack of 


interest on the of grocers or jobbers. 
The more of this friction that is elimi- 
nated, the more effective will be the 
consumer advertising. 

Getting the jobbers’ salesmen, the 
grocers and their clerks interested in a 


product is, in effect, putting rollers 


under your load. 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
will not solve the problem of cutting 
down all resistance, but it can be made 
to help. It reaches 50,000 good grocers 
and jobbers. 


If you have only a small 
of these grocers with you, 


easier your selling job will be. 


entage 
ow much 


The 
PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER. 


Trade Division 
\. The BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Yee 912 Broadway, New York 
tao 











Putting Personality into the 
Inanimate Illustration 


Much Resourcefulness Is Being Displayed in Bringing the Inanimate 
Advertised Object to Life 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE Western Electric Com- 
pany, in a series of advertis- 
ing messages, wished to humanize 
both the telephone and the electric 
oth of these public utili- 
ties served an invaluable purpose, 
and the story was important if 
the reader could be made to catch 
the spirit of its purpose. 
The approved copy read, in 


part: 

“Eager to work for you—and 
pay you wages besides. Eager, 
yes—on the job night and day. 
That part is easy. You recognize 
it as describing your telephone and 
your electric light service. But 
what’s that about paying you 
wages? Is it a dream? 0, an 
here’s the way to make it real.” 

So much for the lead. But how 
could the headline be illustrated in 
an interesting manner? A cold 
reproduction of a telephone and 
an electric light bulb? Not much 
in that. 

A cartoonist found the answer. 

Both utilities were brought to 
life. They were given personali- 
ties. An artist turned the mouth- 
piece of the telephone instrument 
into the mouth of a comic face, as 
nose and eyes were added. 

Then little animate arms com- 
pleted the characterization. A 
whimsical bulb radiated good 
cheer, and the light of happy ser- 
vice sparkled in the tiny eyes. At 
once inanimate and commonplace 
objects, familiar to everyone, were 
made to take on added interest 
and imaginative attraction. 

It is no new expedient, this re- 
sourceful idea of bringing the in- 
animate to life and providing 
characterization, but of recent 
months, advertisers have displayed 
extraordinary genius at it. 

And there has been no limita- 
tion in the matter of subject ma- 
terial. A coffee pot gurgles with 


; * 
joy atthe thought of being a re- 
ceptatfe for such a delicious qual- 
ity product, teacups sing and 
dance over their ability to please 
the hostess, and kitchen stoves, big 
and clumsy, waddle along on four 
iron legs, as they recite their own 
kitchen virtues. 


A FRENCH MOTION PICTURE SHOWED 
THE WAY 


The possibilities of the idea ap- 
pealed first to advertisers many 
years ago when a French motion 
picture concern visualized walk- 
ing, talking inanimate objects, do- 
ing the most extraordinary 
“stunts.” A table was made to 
walk out of a house, down the 
street and off on a wild jamboree 
of adventure. An ordinary table 
napkin unfolded itself, trailed 
here and there about the room, 
deliberately climbed up again, re- 
folded itself neatly, and the epi- 
sode was over. Many persons 
could never understand how such 
freak things were accomplished. 
Yet it was comparatively easy. 
Patience was the chief requisite. 

The object was merely moved, 
an inch at a time, and the camera 
crank turned to respond to each 
new position. But it is quite an- 
other matter to animate and hu- 
manize the advertiser’s product, 
without sacrificing too much in the 
way of technical detail. Nor 
should the product be set up for 
ridicule. Usually the scheme is 
useful when sympathy is required 
for some phase of service. 

In pointing out, for example, 
that automobile engines are often 
mistreated by unknowing drivers, 
a manufacturer so humanized the 
piece of machinery, that the power 
plant won a special place in the 
heart of every man who owned a 
car. Agony was written on the 
face of the engine, as it pleaded 
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85 


for more consideration. It was weaker from the hard strain of 
an advertising message that was turning oil-stiffened pistons and 
certain to “get over.” bearings while cold. I stutter and 

Not many months ago there cough for the first two miles of 
appeared a page advertisement for running and it isn’t doing my 
a small furnace of the type used bearings a bit of good. I have 


ol —_ — 
and this humaniz- 

ing idea was em- te a 
ployed in such a 
manner as to win 
not only the trade, 
but every sales- 
man, every shop- 
keeper, and every 
car owner who 
chanced to see it. 
No more than 
text was required 
to tell the remark- 
able story. 

“The pitiful tale 
of a car in a cold 
garage” was the 
significant head- 
line, followed by: 
one * Open 

etter from a « or 
Frozen Car to Its a eee 
Owner.” And now the Master Primer. 
rg Pe cae speak Every cold 
or itself: sien 

“Dear Owner, I ¢ a he 
often wonder if fough to heer him cuse 
you realize how 
hard it is for me jack to the house and 
to go on in this 11 me up with hot water 
way. I am driven agein. “Steen, 
in, covered with fourtimes. But now 


ice and slush, and dnetmanddbtnadath 
left in this garage eorner. neglected and 
without the least alone. Woe ie mei" 
bit of heat. I don’t 






mind the slush PR sg aS 
and my checked 1m5 Fare St. (rear Beard 
finish so much, neh cherry ous” 


though I'll look 
like an alligator by 


spring. It’s the 
damage that can’t er 


be repaired that is SL@CTRICAL 4 

so discouraging. $7.50 mer 
When you came in [SR 
this morning, the 

starter had to turn AN INTERESTING TEA KETTLE THAT 
my motor twenty- S®#MS TO BE WoaTE LisTENING TO 
four times before 

the spark caught, and atleastthree response. It 


STARTING 


two fouled plugs 
and I’m _ clogged 
with carbon — and 
all I get is a little 
alcohol. 

“Last summer 
you used to tinker 
with me regularly. 
You don’t do it 
any more. You 
come in, look at 
your gloved hands 
and the cold tools 
and turn away. I 
can’t blame you. 
It isn’t a pleasant 
job working on a 
cold car, with cold 
tools, in a cold 
garage. You go 
out thinking. ‘Oh, 
you'll get along 
for another week,’ 
and leave me won- 
dering if I can 
make it. 

“The cold and 
ice are making my 
tires hard, and 
they are beginning 
to check. Next 
spring they’ll be 
soft and spongy 
and I'll have to 
listen to a lot of 
vile language. This 
cold, damp storage 
treatment is tak- 
ing a year off my 
life. It isn’t the 
best thing for the 
garage itself. I 
don’t need a lot of 
heat here. Just 
enough to keep the 
place reasonably 
dry and warm.” 

The advertiser 
says that this piece 
of copy brought 
unusually “warm” 
quite won the car 


spoons full of gasoline dripped owner over to more consideration 
into the oil in the crankcase. My for his automobile. He was in- 
battery is getting weaker and _ clined, to begin with, to talk to his 
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The Foundation 
of Value 


Now, when a thorough and accurate knowl- 
edge of farm paper values is so essential to 
the success of a general advertising campaign, 
the man who spends the money and the man 
who advises him how to spend it, insist on a 
great deal more definite information than can 
be conveyed through a set of glittering gener- 
alities about the “farm market.” 


What does it matter, for example, if a certain publication 
goes into a territory that produces 50 or 75 or 90% of the 
farm wealth unless that publication has a real or definite 
influence among actual farmers in that territory? 


In other words, it is the paper itself, its manner of get- 
ting subscribers and its influence with readers that counts 
first. Then if it goes into those States where farm condi- 
tions are favorable and where transportation and distri- 
bution possibilities are good, so much the better. 


But first—Is the paper read by people who are worth 
reaching ?—and are they really “reached” by it? 


FARM AND HOME presents its case with the full 
realization that its circulation is not as large as that of 
other papers with which it is ordinarily compared, but it 
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yields to no publication of any class in the confidence 
which its readers have in it, and in the sincerity with 
which its editors keep in mind the interests of those 
readers. 


That 90% of its circulation is in the rich, highly devel- 
oped territory “North of the Cotton Belt and East of the 
Rockies,” where transportation and distribution facilities 
and rural education are at their best, is, of course, of 
definite advantage to any advertiser who is planning a 
sales campaign of national scope, but it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that that is only incidental, and that 
the most important thing is its influence with a group of 
readers who are worth influencing—a group of readers 
secured by clean, unforced circulation methods. 


By every standard of value. FARM AND HOME, 
backed by 43 years of consistent service to its readers and 
advertisers, offers a medium worthy of being the nucleus 
around which the carefully picked farm paper list is built. 


Have you seen “THE FOUNDATION 
-OF VALUE”? If not, send for your copy. 


FARM”"FiOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 
J. Lewis Draper J. W. Hastie 
Western Manager New York Manager 
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car, to look upon it as human, in 
a sense. 

In a like manner, an advertiser 
of pipe insulation pictured a pa- 
thetic group of furnaces, on the 
outside of a shop, looking through 
windows at warm insulation. And 
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for lubricating oils. In this com- 
pany’s advertising Friction be- 
comes a tangible personage, a 
hideous giant, ready to seize upon 
machinery and insidiously destroy 
it, with absolutely no compunc- 
tion. 


they were out in the 
cold and the snow. 
It made a power- 
ful illustration and 
one from which it 
was exceedingly 
difficult to get 
away. 

Another, an As- 
bestocel advertise- 
ment gave life to 
the neglected fur- 
nace equipment by 
comparing it with 
a well-known 
fairy-story charac- 
ter. There it was, 
in the cellar, neg- 
lected and alone, a 
shabby, time- 
scarred and heat- 
crumbled furnace 
. . . but bravely 
doing its bit -dur- 








Eager to work for you— 
and pay you wages besides 


Eager, yes—on the job night and day 
‘That part is easy «You reeegnise it as 
describing your telephone and electric 
light service. 

But what's thet about paying you 
wages? Is it « dream? No, and here's the 


‘The wages are good. A glance at the 
foterest tables in your vewspaper will 
show you that. 

‘The wages are stendy. No slack times 
here. ‘The nerd for electric service is 
constantly growing. 


Your representatives on the state public 
utihty commision. 


Thus it will be 
observed that ideas 
may be humanized 
as well as objects. 

We recently came 
across a cartoon of 
a railroad engine 
which had been 
given human char- 
acteristics—a face, 
jovial and spirited, 
and some mysteri- 
ous quality beyond 
its mere physical 
externals of metal. 
And the power of 
this illustration to 
attract the eye and 
to hold it, was 
little short of 
astounding. 

Such features can 
be drawn upon any 
article. It requires 





ing the intensely 
cold weather. 
“Have you a Cin- 
derella in your cel- 
lar?” the headline 
asked. “Cinderella 
shivering in rags 
was pathetic even 
in a fairy story. 
But in real life, 
when Cinderella is 
your heating sys- 














only imagination 
on the part of a 
sympathetic artist 
who is willing to 
interpret the ser- 
vice performed, in 
a human way, and 
to look upon the 
inanimate as pos- 
sessing certain hu- 
man qualities. 

A manufacturer 








tem, tattered and 
out at elbow, it’s a 
tragedy and you do 
the shivering. Rag- 
ged covering or no covering at all, 
on pipes and heater means that the 
hottest fire has a hard time to 
make itself felt upstairs.” 

The reader is asked to look up- 
on the humble furnace, not as a 
mere heating plant, but as some- 
thing alive, susceptible to sensa- 
tions, to pain, suffering, neglect. 

And you are certain of action 
where sympathy jis aroused. It 
never fails. 

The Vacuum Oil Company has 
given characterization to Friction, 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS COPY LENDS 
ITSELF TO THIS FORM OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


wished to advertise 
a small, inexpensive 
automobile acces- 
sory in newspapers 
and the appropriation did not per- 
mit of large space. How then, 
could The Master Primer, in a 
single column schedule, hope to 
command any degree of attention 
against such stiff pictorial display 
competition. Surely a picture of 
the mechanical contrivance would 
not do it. M 

The problem was tackled there- 
fore from a different angle en- 
tirely. Humor was put into hu- 
manized inanimate articles, such 
as, for example, the familiar 
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kettleful of boiling water which 

the well-known motorist uses in 

midwinter when he wants to start 
his car. 

The Tea-Kettle had a lament to 
voice. Tearfully, it stood beside a 
little car, while great tears 
splashed down from brimming 
eyes. The spout was an excellent 
substitute for a nose. Given hands 
and feet and features, the kettle 
took on great visual interest. 

And the kettle’s lament was: 

“How I long for the good old 
days before the master-primer. 
Every cold morning Mr. Car 
Owner carried me out to the 
garage. It made me laugh to hear 
him cuss when his car wouldn’t 
start. Then he’d trot me back to 
the house and fill me up with hot 
water again. Often, three or four 
times. But now he has a master- 
primer on the car and I sit in a 
dark corner, neglected and alone. 
Woe is me.” Where the average 
disinterested reader might not 
take the trouble to investigate a 
small-space advertisement in news- 
papers, illustrated mechanically, 
this good-humored cartoon, with 
its weepy kettle, at once compelled 

attention because it was totally un- 
like any other advertising in the 
paper. 

The animated product often 
takes the place of a trade-mark 
character, for it is in itself an ac- 
tive figure, performing a service, 
cheerfully willing to help, and 
always “on the go.” 





Simmons Company to Move 
Executive Offices to New York 


The executive offices of The Simmons 
Company, manufacturer of beds, springs 
and mattresses, will transferred 
from Kenosha, Wis., to New York. The 
advertising department of the company 
will continue at Chicago. 





Joins Indian Refining Company 

John J. McCarthy has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Indian Re- 
fining Company, of New York. He was 
formerly with the advertising division 
of the Durant Motor Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 





Hotel Account for Rankin 
The Libby Hotel Company, of New 
ced its advertising account 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
advertising agency. Newspapers will 
used for this account. 
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Manufacturers Must Make the 
Dealer Make Money 


The cost of getting new business has 
reached the — where it is today be- 
yond the reach of clothing manufac- 
turers, Robert W. Hunt of the sales 
romotion department of B. Kuppen- 
eimer & Company, Chicago, told mem- 
bers of the Chicago Advertising Post of 
the American Legion at a recent meet- 
ing. “The problem of the clothing 
manufacturer today is to make his 
dealers make money,” Mr. Hunt said. 
“He cannot increase his business by 
adding new accounts. The clothing 
business has reached the saturation point 
where the cost of getting new business 
makes it unprofitable to go out after 
it. What the manufacturer can do and, 
in some cases, is doi is to show his 
dealer how to buy s, how to adver- 
tise them and how to make money, in 
short, to co-ordinate the various factors 
of his business. All the advertising in 
the world won’t create more business 
unless it is merchandised just as mer- 
chandising won’t succeed without adver- 
tising. Co-ordination ef the dealer’s 
efforts is one of the most important 
om an that the manufacturer can teach 
today.” 





Southern Chain Stores 
Consolidated 


The H. G. Hill Company, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., opereting a chain of 
grocery stores in the South, has pur- 
chas the Parham-Lindsey Company, 
which conducted a chain of grocery 
stores known as the Red Stores. The 
name of the purchasing company has 
been changed to the Hill Red Stores. 
The new company now has a total of 
260 stores doing business in Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. 


W. F. Oakley with American 


Press Association 


William F. Oakley has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the American Press 
A jation, New York. He was at 











one time national advertising manager 
of the New York American and more 
recently had been representing Motor 
Life and “Automobile Blue Book’ in 
the Eastern territory. 





Wilson & Company Report 
1922 Profit 


Wilson & Company, Chicago packers, 
returned to a poner Fr + basis in 
1922 according to the annual report 
issued last week which showed a profit 
of $1,122,924. 





J. G. Gould Joins Boston 
Direct-Mail Service 
John Goddard Gould has joined the 
staff of Dickie-Raymond, direct-mail ad- 
vertising, " 
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Farm Home of J. B. Hamer, Hancock County, Indiana 


“Reader Interest” a Big 
Asset of Farm Papers 


Farm papers command the friendship and con- 
fidence of their readers to a remarkable degree. 
Subscribers look to the farm paper for counsel, not 
only on farm questions, but on all problems that 
come into their lives. 


Farm papers receive and write thousands of letters 
every month, answering questions asked by sub- 
scribers. Many farm papers maintain lawyers, physi- 
cians, farm engineers and other specialists on their 
staffs, especially to counsel their readers. 


Service of this sort builds a natural friendship be- 
tween the subscriber and editor, the value of which 
cannot be computed in dollars and'cents. Such in- 
fluence is of invaluable assistance to advertisers. 


The interest’ and confidence that farmers feel in 
farm papers is carried over to the advertisements. 
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Farmers read farm paper advertisements in much 
the same spirit as they read the editorial. content. 
The farmer is quick to take advantage of the things 
which he sees advertised. They visualize his needs. 


This confidence has been established through 
farm papers’ consistent policy of guaranteeing the 
advertisements in their publications. 


The advertiser who enters the farm field has this 
double advantage : 


First, a type of publication that is read by the 
entire family because it is at once a trade paper 
and a magazine of information and entertainment. 


Second, a clientele of subscribers who implicitly 
believe in advertisements that appear in farm 
papers. This is not blind credulity, it is logical 
trust, born of a long standing confidence that has 
never been betrayed. 


“Reader interest” and “reader confidence” are the 
twin gates that lead you into the fourteen billion 
dollar farm market. 


Agricultural Publicity Committee 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
was appointed by and is under the direction of the Agricultura: 


This ¢ j p b 
Publishers Association. It employ no solicitors and vepresents no specific publi- 
cations. All information published over this signature is absolutely impartial. 
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A modern barn and silo in North Carolina 




















Stability Is Keynote of Co-operative 
Savings Bank Advertising 


Massachusetts Mutual Banks Get Together in Co-operative Campaign 


By Donald Kirkland 


NCE more is association ad- 

vertising demonstrating its ef- 
ficacy in the campaign being con- 
ducted by the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts, 
which last September set out to 
tell the public what a mutual bank 
was and why it was the strongest 
place for savings. 

In the last few years trust com- 
panies have made considerable ad- 
vances with their savings depart- 
ments. While their volume of de- 
posits was not nearly so large as 
that of the savings banks, it had, 
considered on a percentage basis, 
increased at a faster rate. This is 
significant in view of the fact that 
trust companies generally are 
rather vigorous advertisers. Sav- 
ings banks, on the other hand, 
have been conservative in the mat- 
ter of advertising. 

It is too early to trace effects of 
this new Massachusetts associa- 
tion advertising; nevertheless the 
‘figures for 1922 show an increase 
of 56,601 accounts for the State, 
which is much larger than normal. 
While there is no claim that the 
advertising was entirely respon- 
sible for the increase, there can be 
no doubt that it will bring favor- 
able results, since industrial condi- 
tions in the past year or two have 
caused many people to think se- 
riously of the safety of their sav- 
ings and put them in a mood where 
arguments as to stability will be 
especially appealing. 

The Massachusetts association 
has been in existence a number of 
years; but until this campaign 
was planned has never had any 
general offices, the executives be- 
ing chosen from among the regu- 
lar members. Progress made by 
the trust companies, together with 
the favorable industrial conditions, 
made the association consider that 
an advertising campaign would 
prove to be a very helpful in- 
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fluence; so general offices were 
opened in Boston, an executive di- 
rector appointed, and the work 
begun. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Two things were aimed at: to 
point out the stability and solidity 
of the savings banks, and to teach 
thrift—but the greater emphasis 
is on the first objective. Most 
people do not know that a savings 
bank is not a private corporation 
organized for profit, but a mutual 
organization owned by the de- 
positors, that its investments differ 
in character from those of other 
banks. These are ‘facts being 
pointed out in the advertising. One 
man, in the early stages of the 
campaign, came to the association 
offices and wanted advice as to 
what mutual savings bank to 
transfer his money into. As a 
matter of fact he was then in one 
of the largest mutual banks in the 
State, but because the word mu- 
tual did not appear in the name he 
did not appreciate it. Such mis- 
understandings the advertising 
will try to overcome. All the 
banks in the association, which 
number practically all in the State, 
will display the seal which has 
been adopted and which occupies 
prominent place in the advertising. 

This emblem is in the form of 
an oval, in the centre of which 
appears a sketch of one of the 
great Egyptian pyramids, with the 
word “Stability.” The advertising 
states “this seal on a bank window 
assures you that the bank is a 
mutual savings bank and a safe 
place to put your savings.” 

Perhaps one of. the most valu- 
able effects of the campaign has 
been its influence in stimulating 
local advertising of the members. 
It has, in fact, brought numerous 
banks to advertise which had 
never thought of it before. A 
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Street. 


DEALER ORDER MAY, 1922 ORDBR APRIL, 1925. 
A- Cockerton 13 60 
Chicago, North Shore Depot 20 75 
Wisconsin Hotel 18 40 
Gimbel's Dept. Store 18 25 
Security Bldg. 5 10 
Arcade Tews 25 85 ’ 
Welle Bldg. Newsstand 12 40 
C. rorte, Northwestern Depot 70, 150 
Goodlowe Pharmacy 12 20 
Rhode, Pabst Bldg. 20 50 
Rubnits, 3rd & Grand 12 25 
Kramer, W. Water &-Grand 10 2° 
The Hub Drug, 192 Wisconsin st. + 2 
Krygiers Pharmacy 12 20 
F. Ziegler, E. Water & Oneida pa 15 

TOTAL «-- 269 665 





Mr. Robt. P. Davidson, Bus. Mgr-, 
3 INTERNATIONAL, 

119 t 40th Street, 

Yew Tout City. 

Deer Mr. Devidson:- 


for their statemente showing the 
issue of Hearst's INTERNATIONAL that were 
also their order for the april, 1923 iseue. 

resentative Milwaukee dealers to show you what has happened in 
Milwaukee during the last twelve months. 


file in the office of our Milwaukee distributor, 576 &. Water 


Thi 
copies of the May, 1922 
draw of 44-1/3 copies of the april, 1923 issue. 
these fifteen stands amount to 156% plus. 
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Ba naugnal 
‘@ West 40” SreEET Wee Yom 


ROBERT F DAVIDSON 
uene se wan 


Merch 13, 1923 































When in Milwaukee yesterday, I asked our distributor 

number of copies of the May 1922 
ged to the dealers, 

I took fifteen rep- 


These records are on 


ese fifteen dealers show an average draw of 17-1/S 
issue and the same deslers have an average 
The increase on 


Very truly yours, 


DOW Bree 









s International Magazine 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
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series of electrotypes is furnished 
for these local advertisements— 
which are charged for at cost— 
and about one-half of the banks 
have ordered them. In still other 
cases the several banks ina city or 
county have got together for a 





On a Bank Window 


assures you that the bank is a 
MUTUAL savings bank and a 
safe place to put your savings. 


The 196 Mutual Savings Banks 
of Massachusetts are under state 
supervision and conducted sole- 
ly for the benefit and profit of 
their depositors. 


Deposit your savings where you see this seal 


Ask Your Nearest Mutual Savings Bank or Write Us Direct 
for the Free Pamgplet, “Your Future.” 
SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
73 Tremont St. Besten, Mass. 
NEWSPAPER COPY THAT EMPHASIZES THE 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA 





co-operative local campaign. of 
their own. In Brockton, for in- 
stance, the banks have clubbed to- 
gether and take full pages at a 
time. In at least seven or eight 
other cities the banks are con- 
ducting local co-operative cam- 
paigns. 

Lotal advertising is far greater 
in. volume than the association 
general advertising. This fact in 
itself will go far toward insuring 
the success of the campaign and 
its continuance. ° The local adver- 
tising brings the member himself 
into the picture. By means of the 
. seal he ties up his local advertising 
with’ the. general and is apt to feel 
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a greater interest in it. Savings 
banks in Massachusetts had been 
spending in advertising about $19 
per $100,000 of deposits. They 
contribute to the association fund 
$2 per $100,000, or about one-tenth 
of the total previously expended. 
The association campaign pro- 
vides for a year’s period, with a 
series of twenty-three advertise- 
ments to appear every two weeks 
in Boston papers, and once a 
month in twenty-eight daily papers 
in leading cities, as well as eight 
foreign-language papers. 


Approval from a Leader of the 


Business Press 
“Dry Goops Economist” 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read the interview with Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on 
“Standardization as a Creator of New 
Advertising” in the March issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monthix 

I think it not only a good thing for 
the idea of standardization as fostered 
by Mr. Barnes and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, but also a credit to 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. 

“Dry Goops Economist,” 
A. C. Perarson, 


Vice-President and Gen. Manager. 


Pierce-Arrow Shows Profit 
in 1922 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Com- 
Buffalo, reports net income for 
1922 of $10,809, in contrast with a 
deficit of $8,763,712 in the previous 
year, of which $4,197,022 was due to 
inventory losses. Good-will, etc., not 
shown for 1921, is carried on the books 
at a valuation of $5,000,000 in 1922. 


Direct-Mail Board Meeting at 
New York 


The board of governors of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association will 
hold its quarterly meeting at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, on April 14. 


L. E. W. Kirby Starts Adver- 
tising Business 
Leo E. ‘W. Kirby, recently with the 
Lincoln Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, has opened an advertising busi- 
ness under his own name in that city: 


New Account for Churchill- 
Hall 


* “Atites®. & Rollinson, engrossers, have 


The 
pany, 


placed their account with the advertising 


agency of Churchill-Hall, Inc.,. New 


York. 
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Sell New Orleans 
THROUGH 


The Gimes-Picayune’s 
S PAGE 


GRAVURE 
SECTION. 
EVERY SUNDAY 


Through The Times-Picayune’s Rotogravure 
Section national advertisers now have an 


opportunity to cover the New Orleans market 
in a distinctive and influential medium. The 
Times-Picayune’s Rotogravure Section is the 
First and Only Rotogravure published in 
New Orleans. 


ROTOGRAVURE CIRCULATION 


see 108046 
Bhe Bimes Picayune 


FIRST FOR THE sourw Itt) 








NATIONAL a aan ee ne Hunton & Woodman, ino. 
New Y Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Atianta. 
Wenare Representatives—San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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RADIO 


ADVERTISING 
In New York City 
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An interesting study 
of newspaper space 
used during the 
month of February 
to sell wireless 
equipment. 


These facts go far to 
prove that “reader 
interest” in the ad- 
vertising columns of 
the Globe are invai- 
uable to those seek- 
ing best results. 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 


GLOBE - - - - 72,816 
Mail - - - - = - 28,198 
World - - = = - 664 
Brooklyn Eagle - - 450 
Sun - - +--+ = = 50 

102,178 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
(Except Sunday) 


Times - - - - = 2,610 
Tribune - - - - - 104 
2,714 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 











Times - - = = + 150 
Tribune - - - - - 2,686 
World - - - «= = 34 
Brooklyn Eagle - - 30 
Herald - - - = = 60 

2,960 
The Globe printed 72,816 


lines out of a total of 107,852 
during the month of Feb- 
ruary BECAUSE the adver- 
tisers in the Globe receive 
immediate and lasting results 
from their announcements of 
the sale of radio equipment. 








THE NEW YORKGLOBE 


Member A.B.C. JASON ROGERS, Publisher Member A.B.C. 





New York Chicago 








LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 
Detroit 


San Francisco Los Angeles 





























Failure to Meet Customers’Changed 
Buying Habits 
The Real Cause of Day & Martin’s Financial Trouble 
By R. O: Burlison 


Managing Director of Day & Martin Ltd. 


{Eprtroriat Note: The failure of the 
old firm of Day & Martin received world- 
wide publicity. The managing director 
was quoted as saying that failure to ad- 
vertise was the sole cause for the troubles 
of this old-established firm which had 
been mentioned in literature by Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, George Eliot, 
Tom Hood and Bret Harte. The editor 
of “Hello” of London secured the fol- 
lowing statement from Mr. Burlison 
which points a broad business lesson.] 


I HAVE been reported in the 
press as saying that the cause 
of Day & Martin’s fall from the 
premier position in that trade to 
a much lower rung on the ladder 
was solely due to lack of adver- 
tising, and I maintain that this 
had a very great deal to do with 
the present situation; but there is 
certainly more behind it than that. 

In the nineties, blacking was 
the predominant preparation for 
cleaning boots and shoes through- 
out the world, and Day & Martin 
were supreme; their name was a 
household word, and _ meant 
“Blacking,” as Huntley & Palmer 
means “Biscuits,” and Crosse & 
Blackwell. “Jam.” -But a_ small 
cloud appeared on the horizon, 
namely, the introduction, by 
somebody who was. far-seeing, of 
the present modern wax boot 
polish. 

The reason why polish of this 
kind was required was that the 
Americans had introduced an en- 
tire change in the tanning of 
leathers, viz., chrome tanning, and 
‘this ‘being a smooth, hard surface 
leather, needed a different type of 
cleaner than either the old rough 
leather for which paste blacking 
was used, or the high-grade calf 
leather for which liquid blacking 
was used. 

At that time, those who were 
responsible for Day & Martin 
took the view that these new- 
fangled notions would never oust 
Day & Martin’s blacking; they 
did not foresee that the change in 


leather must mean a change in 
the method of cleaning; and that 
the introduction of the new 
leather and the new method of 
cleaning threatened the very exist- 
ence of Day & Martin, Ltd. 
Years went by, and the new pol- 
ishes began to gain strength. At 
last Day & Martin suddenly came 
to the conclusion that something 
must be done, and that they had 
better produce a similar prepara- 
tion. Even at that eleventh hour 
the situation might still have been 
saved, had the right merchandis- 
ing policy been adopted. But did 
they put on a new polish and call 
it Day & Martin’s? Not a bit 
of it! They promptly. called it 
“Just Out”; their chief asset, 
their name, was put in the back- 
ground. 

The trade for their new polish 
certainly grew, but apparently not 
as fast as they would have liked, 
so they changed the name again 
to “Daymar,” and then later put 
on another one called “Unique.” 
Then, in order to hold up their 
turnover, they added line after line 
instead of concentrating. 

But they had missed the op- 
portunity when they were at their 
zenith, of keeping abreast with 
the public requirements, and then 
carried on without any defined 
policy, 

It is true that from time to time 
they advertised, but there is ad- 
vertising and “advertising,” and 
if advertising is to be carried on 
without any continuity, without 
any settled policy, if it is chopped 
and changed about and the stand- 
ard of copy is bad, then the 
money would be far better given 
to charity. 

In spite of the past, I believe 
that, given an unswerving and 
bold advertising program, the 
old name of Day & Martin could 
climb up the ladder again. 
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I have hopes that the share- 
holders will realize the value of 
the name and come to the rescue. 
If they do not, then I feel sure 
that somebody will grasp the pos- 
sibility, because the goods are 
right today, and all that is neces- 
sary is efficient management, ‘effi- 
cient distribution, and a sound 
advertising policy to knock out 
of the heads of the British pub- 
lic the idea that Day & Martin 
means “Blacking” and make them 
understand that it stands for 
“Boot Polish.” 





R. J. Kenworthy, President of 
L. H. Crall Company 


Robert Judson Kenworthy, secretary 
of the L. H. Crall Company, has be- 
come president and treasurer, succeed- 
ing the late Colonel L. H. Crall. Fred- 
erick West MacDonald, who has been 
a member of the board of directors, has 
been appointed secretary, and Kellogg 
March Patterson, Western representa- 
tive of the Crall company, 
elected to the board of directors. 





H. McMains Joins Mid-Conti- 
nent Advertising Agency 


Harry McMains has joined the Mid- 
Continent Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Dallas, Tex., as vice-president in om 
of sales and trade promotion. Mr. Mc- 
Mains was formerly in charge of the 
Dallas office of the Southwestern Adver- 
tising Company, Oklahoma City, and 
more recently was associated with the 
— Advertising Agency, 

allas. 





Advertising Campaign to Intro- 
duce New Rubber Heel 


A new rubber heel product is being 
marketed under the name of the ‘‘Ever- 
Nu” Rubber Heel by the Ever-Nu Rub- 
ber Heel Corporation of New York. An 
advertising campaign in newspapers and 
magazines will be conducted for this 
product by the Wm. H. Rankin Com- 
pany, advertising agency. 


Hospital Publications Appoint 
Eastern Manager 


D. V. Weed, Jr., has been appointed 
Eastern manager of The Surgical Jour- 
nal and Hornsby’s Hospital Magazine, 
ublished by the International Trade 

ress, Inc., of hicago. His head- 
quarters will be at New York. 


Leaves Gandy Bridge Company 
A. Laurence Ericksen has resigned a 
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“Charity Advertising” Is 


Repudiated 
Brooktyn Wet WasH Launpry 
Owners’ ASSOCIATION 


Brooxtyn, N. Y., March 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Our counsel, Maurice A. Pompan, an 
ardent admirer of your publication, has 
called to my attention, as president of 
the Brooklyn Wet Was Laundry 
Owners’ Association, an editorial in 
your issue of March 15, 1923, entitled 
“A Question of Ethics,”’ relating to the 
letters written by the advertising com- 
mittee of the association, soliciting ad- 
vertisements -for the program. 

have carefully read this editorial, 
and am in accord generally with the 
views expressed therein. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that such letters should have 
emanated from the office of the associa- 
tion, as we are endeavoring to instil into 
the industry business ethics and a 
proper spirit of helpfulness between 
the laundry owners, as well as between 
the laundry owners and manufacturers. 

have caused an investigation to be 
made of the circumstances surrounding 
the sending of these letters, and I can 
assure you that they do not express the 
thought of the advertising committee. 
They are simply the creations of an 
individual member of .the committee, 
whose zeal exceeded his knowledge of 
proper business ethics and methods. 

In connection with your observation 
as to the appointment of manufacturers 
on the dinner committee, this was done 
at an open meeting of the association 
with the manufacturers, at the sugges- 
tion of several manufacturers present, 
who themselves volunteered, and who 
also suggested the names of several 
other manufacturers who they thought 
would serve. 

It has never been the policy of this 
organization to indulge in “desperate 
selling”—it has nothing to sell, except 
the association idea, ome of its prin- 
cipal functions being to educate the in- 
dividual laundry owner to utilize the 
regular channels to advertise his indus- 
try. It was the thought of the asso- 
ciation and certain manufacturers that 
sueh a program would bring both the 
manufacturer and the laundry owner 
into the closest possible contact. 
Brooktyn Wet Wasu Launpry 

Owners’ ASSOCIATION, 
Tuomas F. Peterson, 
President. 





Chicago Advertising "Women 


Have Revue 

More than a thousand people attended 
two performances of the 1923 Advertis- 
ing Revue held by The Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago in that city 
on March 20. The object of the revue 
was “to pe | advertised merchandise 
before the public and point out the value 
of purchasing advertised goods.”  Six- 
teen advertisers presented short dramatic 
sketches or demonstrations of ‘their 
products as rt of the revue, and a 
number of others took advantage of the 





advertising and publicity ger 0 
the Gandy Bridge Company, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


s to distribute samples. Mrs. 
Olivia Barton Strohom wrote the lines 
for the presentation and directed it. 
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‘DRY Subject: Sound Agency Tactics 
ae Gentlemen: 
» an In the solicitation of new business, we do not and will 
nt of not submit “speculative” designs and copy. We do not 
undey believe it is sound business to do so. Any one who follows 
titled such a practice has not been in the business long enough 
© the or has not thought deeply and clearly enough to be a safe 
— guide. 
g ad- 
‘orial, Soliciting by “speculative” designs and copy puts the 
1 the emphasis on getting a temporary order instead of on laying 
— a solid foundation for a steadily developing advertising and 
socia- selling program. 
1 into 
id a A worth while advertising agency is not selling “pictures.” 
stew It is selling a careful study of the client’s business. It is 
urers. selling marketing judgment based on experience. It is sell- 
oe Se ing a thorough knowledge of advertising media. It is sell- 
ro ing experience and wisdom in finding out from inside facts 
s the what kind of copy and what size space is needed to meet 
-— the needs of the individual advertiser. It is selling the 
‘ittee, practical ability to coordinate advertising and selling. It 
ze of is selling a thorough-going knowledge of the management 
~~. and control of sales forces. It is selling a thousand-and-one 
arene other useful things that go to make up the recognized serv- 
Sone ices of a modern advertising agency of the better type. 
lation 
igges- The advertising agency of the kind worth talking about 
ue today is not merely a printer, artist,'or copywriter. It is 
veral an organization which has learned how to carry through to 
ought a successful finish the whole process of marketing. Such an 
this organization knows that almost the last things to think- about 
erate are designs and copy. 
Xi 
prin- If there should be an advertising agency which didn’t 
¢ + really care, but merely wanted to carry out a one-year con- 
ndus- tract and then get a new customer, such an agency would 
—~ be most likely to solicit new business with “pretty pictures. y- 
Sys This is such a well-known fact that the mere submission of 
ywner “speculative” designs as a means of getting business brands 
the agency which does it as inexperienced, unreliable or in- 
competent. Fortunately there are not many of that kind 
' left. Of course there is always a new crop coming on who 
nt. think that there are short cuts to success just as there are 
also always some new advertisers willing to gamble on “get 
men rich quick” methods. 
tian We trust that the above presentation will help in the 
aeihe general cause of good advertising and good economics. 
Ad- Yours very truly 
city 
revue 
ndise 
— WPL ruth Company 
ixX- 
‘their 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Agency 
ie R Charter Member A.A.A.A. 
; 
_. The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK issue of April 12. 
t. 
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The Greater Tulsa 


Within a 50-mile radius of Tulsa are 
497,800 live, prosperous people — 
bound together by paved roads, trol- 
ley lines and railways. The Tulsa 
World is the powerful medium 
which carries the buying impulses 
of national advertisers and local 
merchants throughout this choice 
territory —the richest market per 
capita and the most densely popu- 
lated section of Oklahoma. 

—First in Circulation 


—First in Advertising 
—First in Reader Interest 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 
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How Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Gets Results in Foreign Trade 


Its Sales Plan Rests upon Three Fundamentals That Are Readily 
and Simply Explained 


Thomas W. Pelham 


Director of Sales, Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


“THE recipe for getting results 
from a sales budget is by no 
means a standard formula uni- 
formly and universally applicable, 
like, for instance, the recipe for an 
oyster cocktail, or the recipe for a 
strawberry shortcake. The meth- 
ods to be employed to get results 
from the foreign sales policy of a 
company or from its foreign sales 
budget—which after all amount to 
the same thing—differ to a sub- 
stantial degree according to the 
nature of the product itself, its 
appeal in markets of inferior buy- 
ing power, the particular territory 
under consideration of develop- 
ment, the extent to which exploi- 
tation has already been affected, 
and a number of other similar fac- 
tors. What has worked well for 
us in our foreign merchandising 
of the Gillette razor may or may 
not be applicable in detail to the 


marketing of other products, but’ 


our general policy rests upon cer- 
tain bases which seem to us im- 
portant enough to be considered 
as fundamental laws in establish- 
ing and extending an export trade 
designed to reach to the utmost 
corners of the earth, and these 
fundamental laws are indeed ap- 
plicable, and recognition of them 
essential, regardless of the prod- 
uct, the market, or the extent of 
previous exploitation. 

The Gillette razor owes its un- 
usual, and perhaps unmerited, suc- 
cess in its invasion of foreign 
markets during the last two dec- 
ades, first, to the nature of the 
product itself, namely, one of ob- 
viously broad utility, and second, 
to assiduous and intensive culti- 
vation of the foreign field. Now 
the nature of the product itself is, 

An address made before the Gount 


Get-Together Meeting of the Expo: 
Managers Club of New York on March 2 20. 
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of course, a fixed factor in any in- 
dustry. It is in itself the basis 
of all operations and must be ac- 
cepted as the starting point around 
which all effort is built, “Culti- 
vation of the foreign field,” how- 
ever, is open to a thousand inter- 
pretations, and it is merely the 
correct conception of what this 
term embraces which permits, or 
I might say, compels the success 
of export effort. 


MARKETS MUST BE 
VISITED 


To cultivate a market best, you 
must first know it, you must study 
it on the ground. with analytical 
eye, absorbing every important de- 
tail affecting your own problem. 
You must determine by careful, 
thoughtful probing whether that 
particular market demands the es- 
tablishment of a branch office, an 
exclusive agent, a manufacturer’s 
agent, a periodical traveler, or 
should be left as free territory. It 
is just as great a blunder to es- 
tablish a branch in a territory not 
of enough importance to warrant 
the expense to which such a step 
commits you as to leave in the 
hands of a sole agent, handling 
perhaps many other lines, a market 
potentially rich enough to demand 
the entire time and effort of a 
subsidiary organization of your 
own. 

Furthermore, this knowledge 
must be kept up-to-date. In the 
Gillette Company, for instance, it 
has been our practice for years to 
have practically the entire world 
covered, annually through the col- 
lateral efforts of two or three of 
our executives. No fewer than 
five Gillette men have circum- 
navigated the globe in the past 
five years. And it is the results 
of the keen observation of these 
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men which keep our Foreign 
Sales Department in constant 


close touch with changing market 
conditions in Cairo and Camaguey, 
Cape Town and Canton, Copen- 
hagen and Christchurch, and 
which shape our policy in respect 
to each of these markets. 

A sales policy cannot be hard- 
and-fast in its limits. It must be 
elastic enough to cover the various 
and different requirements which 
the many markets of the world 
present for fulfillment. The ex- 
porter who arbitrarily maps out a 
fixed policy for the world at large 
and frowns upon the adaptations 
or modifications which the nature 
of the individual market or the 
exigencies of the times demand, is 
not destined to be bothered long 
with his foreign trade. His com- 
petitors and his customers will at- 
tend to that. To the export mana- 
ger who would build on sure 
ground, each market is a separate 
problem in itself. His chief task 
is to meet the important require- 
ments of every market and at the 
same time make them conform to 
his general policy—to let nothing 
which he does in one market react 
to his detriment. A difficult task, 
true, but one rarely impossible of 
attainment. 


KEEPING IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
GETTING 


Keeping the market is perhaps 
of even greater importance than 
opening up the market. In the 
first place a market already well- 
opened, represents a substantial in- 
vestment which goes practically 
entirely to waste, if the market 
is once lost. In addition, and even 
more important than the mere 
money-loss, is the loss of prestige 
which inevitably follows with- 
drawal from any market where a 
start has once been made, and 
every effort should be exerted— 
even at the expense of immediate 
profit—to hold a market which 
promises worthy future returns. 
Every exporter whose general 
policy includes the establishment 
of a selling-price in terms of the 
currency of the country to which 
he is exporting, has had to face 
this problem in connection with 
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the deplorable foreign exchange 
situation of the present and im- 
mediate past. If an American 
product were on sale in France 
in 1914 for 25 francs, for in- 
stance, it requires today approxi- 
mately 80 francs to yield the same 
gold equivalent as the 25 francs of 
1914 netted. But since a franc is 
still a franc to the Frenchman, it 
would in some cases be tantamount 
to taking that product off sale if 
an attempt were made to get 80 
francs for it today. And thus it 
may in some cases be the part of 
wisdom for the manufacturer to 
absorb part of the loss in exchange 
himself and sell even at no profit 
in order to hold a market which 
has been excellent in the past and 
holds good promise for the future. 
’ Although this may seem offhand 
a reasonable thing to do and one 
to which many manufacturers 
would take no exception, there is 
one very serious danger to which 
such a policy would lay them open, 
namely, that the merchant in an- 
other country who buys normally 
in his own market where the 
manufacturer is making a profit, 
will shift his trade and buy 
through some dealer in that coun- 
try where the manufacturer— 
absorbing a substantial part of the 
exchange loss—is either selling at 
no profit at all or selling at a loss. 

Thus the unhappy manufacturer 
finds himself between the upper 
and the nether millstones. Either 
he stands to lose the one market 
by offering his product at a prac- 
tically prohibitive price, or else he 
disturbs to a dangerous degree the 
regular channels of his trade in 
his other markets, and may 
gradually awaken to the fact that 
a good part of his foreign busi- 
ness and even his domestic busi- 
ness, is in the last analysis being 
carried on by him at a_ loss. 
Buyers today are buying in the 
cheapest market and the manufac- 
turing exporter has his choice be- 
tween the frying pan and the fire. 

On the other hand, the constant 
fluctuations in exchange, if the 
loss is not to be absorbed, leads 
to constant change of prices as 
exchange goes up or down, and 
this condition in turn leads to 
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In 11 Weeks Sunday Free Press 
Circulation Has Increased 


99,953 


UNDAY FREE PRESS circulation is smash- 

ing its way forward to greater gains than 
were ever before made by any newspaper in 
Michigan. 


And the most remarkable part about it all is 

















4 the fact that these gains are being made con- 
A tinuously—there has been no let-up in circula- 
A tion growth since January Ist. 
SUNDAY MARCH 18th THE CIRCULATION 
OF THE SUNDAY FREE PRESS REACHED 
A HIGH WATER MARK—238,139—A GAIN 
OF 11,592 OVER THE PREVIOUS WEEK. 
‘These remarkable increases define and explain 
the unusual results now being obtained by Sun- 
day Free Press advertisers. 
“Advertised by its Achievements” 

Y 

/ VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 

y Foreign Representatives 

: y New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 

é AVAIL wok ONON ONO’ 
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timid, hand-to-mouth buying. One 
method which may be adopted to 
advantage, where possible, to off- 
set continual price changing, is the 
deal in forward exchange. 

In this arrangement, a contract 
is made with a bank by the terms 
of which the exporting manufac- 
turer doing business in England, 
let us say, agrees to turn over to 
the bank a certain number of 
pounds sterling monthly for a 
definite period of time, usually a 
year. The bank in turn agrees to 
convert this sterling into United 
States gold at a fixed rate which 
approximates the rate obtaining on 
the day the arrangement is made. 
Thus the exporting manufacturer 
is able to maintain a fixed selling 
price in Great Birtain regardless 
of the fluctuation in sterling, and 
he can count upon a fixed rate of 
return to himself in American dol- 
lars. If sterling depreciates, the 
pounds which the manufacturer 
gets for his products have always 
the unchanging dollar-value fixed 
by the arrangement-rate.. Con- 
versely, if sterling advances, he 
gets less, but he always has the 
satisfaction of being able to main- 
tain a stable price for his prod- 
uct. This method, of course, is 
most valuable in a weak or doubt- 
ful sterling-market. 

The question of advertising, too, 
is also one of great importance, 
and the method to be employed 
varies greatly with the market. 
In most cases, we ourselves have 
found it wise to rely upon the 
judgment of our agents or repre- 
sentatives in the territory, and 
our advertising policy for the 
most part, (at least as far as the 
methods and medium to be em- 
ployed are concerned) rests largely 
upon the recommendations of the 
men on the spot supplemented by 
the views of those of our execu- 
tives who know that particular 
market and its peculiarities. The 
placing of contracts can be ef- 
fected anywhere. The vital thing 
is the selection of the right meth- 
ods—those which will bring re- 
sults—and the mediums through 
which these methods can best be 
utilized. 

Service, of course, is another 
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point which should be strongly 
stressed. One should be always 
ready to ship anywhere without 
hesitation. It has been our prac- 
tice to establish such relations 
with merchants in every part of 
the world that we can ship into 
any territory with the knowledge 
that if the merchandise is not 
taken up by the consignee in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
purchase, we can turn it over at 
once to one of our close friends 
in that territory—minus perhaps 
transportation and insurance 
charges—and he will assume out- 
right and forthwith all responsi- 
bility for payment. Building a pre- 
ferred clientele, let us call it, of 
strong and responsible merchants 
of this type furnishes an asset of 
great value when an emergency of 
any kind arises anywhere. Service 
should mean not merely the ser- 
vice you can give, but also the 
service you can call forth in time 
of need, by reason of the very 
service you have given. 

“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Any theory as to the 
best method of building export 
trade is only as good as the re- 
sults obtained from it in actual 
practice. So far, the Gillette 
company’s theories have worked 
out in the light of actual results 
—it often seems to me—far above 
our deserts. But rightly or 
wrongly conceived, our method of 
“Getting Results from the Sales 
Budget” rests on three solid fun- 
damentals: first, the knowledge 
of our markets and their condi- 
tions, knowledge which is not 
merely fundamental but imme- 
diate; second, the adoption of a 
consistent yet intelligent elastic 
sales policy, covering aggressively 
every country in the world and 
adaptable at all times to the re- 
quirements of sound judgment; 
third, service—not only service 
whole-heartedly given, but also 
service called forth from the 
friends we make-by our methods 
in the four corners of the earth. 





“Food Journal” Changes Name 
The Food Journal, New York, has 


changed its name to The Food Maga- 
zine. 
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The Fable 





of the Foolish Boy 
and the Wise Executive 








Once upon a time a boy coveted an apple that hung 
ten feet beyond his reach. 

Being unwilling to wait until a high wind and the 
law of gravity operated in his favor, he looked about 
for a pole. The only pole available was one that 
measured five feet. 

His mind being concentrated on results rather 
than the means of obtaining them, the boy struggled 
vainly to reach the tempting fruit. 

A man passing by stopped to watch the proceed- 
ings and laughed. 

“Ha! Ha!—how foolish,” laughed he, and went 
on down town to his office. 

When he arrived there he read a document with 
great care, called his stenographer and dictated the 
following letter— 


«‘Dear Sir: Your advertising plans for our business 
meet with our unqualified approval. You may pro- 
ceed at once on the program as outlined. As to 
the $500,000 needed to put it over, our Board 
of Directors has decided that $250,000 will be 
sufficient for your purpose.’’ 


Mora.t—/f the apple you want is ten feet beyond your 
reach, youmust have a ten footpoletogetit. A five foot pole 
just isn’t any good. It won't even bring you half an apple. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, inc. 


250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Sales and Advertising Ideas 
That Have Paid Dividends 


FYNHE manufacturer who has built a large volume of business 
selling his product, not trade-marked, to jobbers is greatly 
handicapped if he wants to enter the market under his own name. 
Dozens of manufacturers have not grasped the opportunity to 
win national business under their own names because they feared 
to lose the good-will of their established customers. John Allen 
Murphy has investigated this situation, has written to a number 
of manufacturers and interviewed others. The result of his work 
is “Four Tested Plans for Putting a Business on a Trade-Mark 
Basis” in the April issue of Printers’ Ink Montuty. Based 
on the experiences of manufacturers who have: made the shift 
successfully, it shows four methods of building a national trade- 
marked business for a hitherto untrade-marked product. 


Curiosity as a Builder of Men 


Curiosity has been the cause of some of the greatest business 
and scientific successes. Henry L. Doherty, head of 126 com- 
panies, in an interview with Roy Dickinson, shows how the 
development of the quality of curiosity has made presidents. 
Curiosity is one of the big things he looks for when he is 
searching for men to fill vacancies higher up. In April Painters’ 
Inx MonTHty an unusual interview with a new slant on the old 
question, “Where do the best executives come from?” 


Sales Contests That Make for Better Business 


The sales contest has come in for a great deal of abuse, by and 
large, and a number of sales executives will give it no place 
in their plans for increasing sales. On the other hand men like 
C. K. Woodbridge, President of the Dictaphone Corporation, 
have used sales contests with excellent results. In an interview 
with Roland Cole, in the April Monthly, Mr. Woodbridge tells 
why many sales contests fail and why so many others succeed. 
He describes several contests that he has conducted in the past 
and points out the reasons why they have had a beneficial effect 
on his business. Before you decide that the sales contest is bad 
for your business read this article. 
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How the Illustrated Letter Is Being Used to Get Added Sales 
Because of their economy, effectiveness and adaptability, four- 
page illustrated letters are being widely used by companies in 
many different lines. You can find them selling automobiles 
and files, clothing and plows, electric hoists and steam traps. 
Every company that is using them wisely is getting results in 
sales. What companies like Marmon, Blaw-Knox, Fayette R. 
Plumb, Inc., and others are doing with illustrated letters is 
explained in an article by C. B. Larrabee, with several illustra- 
tions of actual letters in the April issue of Printers’ Inx 
MonTHiy. 


The Use of Automobiles in Small-Town Sales Work 


What is the best type of automobile for salesmen? Where can 
salesmen use cars to best advantage? What is the ideal equip- 
ment for salesmen’s cars? Why should salesmen’s cars be 
insured? How can you dispose of old cars? These and many 
other questions are answered by J. J. Witherspoon, in an article 
in the April Monthly, which is based on the experiences of 
thirty of the biggest users of automobiles in the country. 


Back to Fundamentals in Advertising to Foreign Markets 


“A lot of Americans seems to think just because this is Paris 
everything must be up to 1923, or beyond,” said an executive of 
the Paris Branch of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
“In some things it is; but in others the country is still back in 
1860. Our problem is to make our publicity cover both dates.” 
J. R. Sprague, to whom he was speaking, is just finishing a 
six-months’ investigation of business in Europe. What he has 
learned about advertising to foreign markets is told in an 
illuminating article in the April Monthly. 


Also in the April issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly are 


Wuat to Do serore Maxine Up tHe Saves Quota 
“Sort-Bortep SALESMANSHIP” 

Is tHe Recipz Booxitet Goop ADVERTISING? 
Dispiray Containers Tuat Witt Increase Your Saues 
Maxine Ir Easier For SALESMEN TO MERCHANDISE ADVERTISING 


and fifteen other significant, how-to, advertising and 
sales articles of vital intercst to the executive. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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EW TENEMENTS — no slums — no re 
concentration of the poor—and there- st 
fore no single wealthy residential district. he 
How, you ask, does such a city “happen”? = 
Simply, first, because only one-sixth ye 
The Slumless of Seattle’s people are foreign.. Second, cr 
City because Seattle is a city on hills and the qu 
more wealthy citizens(seeking the heights) he . 
thus have their homes scattered the : 
length and breadth of the city. off 
Add to your realization of this peculiar the 
fact the fact that the Star’s circulation a8 
is spread evenly over the various hill- be 
sections and you can see why this paper W: 
today offers such thorough advertising sul 
VALUE. sur 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
Representatives the 
Canadian Pacific Bldg. Tribune Bldg., pro 


New York Chicago 1au 
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A Lesson from New England 


on 


How to Advertise a Dairy 
Product 


What Advertising Has Done for the Boston Milk Trade 
By C. Moran 


Cre more the power of ad- 
vertising to place an industry 
on its feet is statistically demon- 
strated. In 1917 the milk indus- 
try in Boston was in general dis- 
repute. Consumption of milk had 
steadily decreased. The city’s 
health was being undermined. 
Then advertising was called to 
the rescue and in less than five 
years milk consumption was in- 
creased more than 25,000,000 
quarts annually, and the industry 
was placed on a firm financial 


asis. 

Back in 1912 an alert health 
official discovered that much of 
the Boston milk supply was high 
in bacterial content. Upon inves- 
tigation many unsanitary produc- 
tion practices were uncovered. 
Wide publicity was given the re- 
sults of the investigation and con- 
sumers generally decreased their 
milk consumption. An _ educa- 
tional campaign looking toward 
the introduction of more sanitary 
production methods was then 
launched, but despite an improve- 
ment in the quality of the product 
consumption lagged. 

Independent dealers did some 
spasmodic advertising in an effort 
to increase sales, but much of the 
copy was of a negative character 
or in the nature ‘of attacks on 
other dealers, and the advertising 
had a boomerang effect. Condi- 
tions continued in this pass until 
1917, when Boston housewives 
boycotted milk consumption be- 
cause of what was regarded as an 
excessively high price fixed by the 
United States Food Administra- 
tion. An alarming increase in the 
number of children treated for 
rickets and tuberculosis at the 
Boston Dispensary soon resulted. 

An advertising campaign fea- 
turing the food value of milk as 
compared with the food value of 
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other products was launched at 
once by the Massachusetts Food 
Administration officials. The im- 
mediate purpose of the campaign 
was to break the boycott; the gen- 
eral purpose was to bring about 
increased milk consumption so 
that other foods could be released 
for shipment overseas. Consumers 
were urged in poster advertising 
to “Use More Milk” because 
“Milk is the cheapest form of 
animal food for the money that 
a householder can buy.” 


STATE AND FEDERAL HELP GIVEN 


The literature was distributed 
over the signature of the Massa- 
chusetts and Federal Food Ad- 
ministrators, with no _ dealers’ 
names on the copy. Dealers’ 
stores and offices, retail food es- 
tablishments, schools and restau- 
rants were placarded with the 
copy. The assistance of physi- 
cians, school teachers, and other 
public educators was_ enlisted. 
Recipes were broadcasted through- 
out the city. The public was 
urged to “eat” milk instead of re- 
garding it as a beverage. An 
almost immediate jump in milk 
receipts resulted, receipts for the 
year totaling 154,751,592 quarts, 
compared with 149,877,437 quarts 
in 1917, 

When the results of this activ- 
ity began to appear in their bank 
accounts, producers awakened to 
the possibilities of advertising and 
publicity. In the spring of 1919 
the New England Milk Producers 
Association was formed to take 
an active part in milk advertising, 
and in April, 1919, the Boston 
Milk Campaign was launched un- 
der the auspices of city, State, 
federal and public service organi- 
zations with the object of increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of 
milk in New England. About 
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$36,000 was collected from pro- 
ducers and distributors to finance 
the drive. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the 
money was spent for advertising 
in newspapers, street cars and cir- 
culars, 10 per cent for lectures 
and demonstrations, and 12 per 
cent for administration and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. Approxi- 
mately 5,600 car cards were placed 
in subway, surface and elevated 
cars; 900 lectures were given in 
schools, factories and clubs; a 
play entitled “Milk Fairies” was 
given 70 times before audiences 
of children, and a mechanical cow 
exhibit was displayed at fairs and 
grocery stores. The newspaper 
advertising consisted of 200 in- 
sertions in Boston papers. 

“Food value” and “economy” 
were the two appeals featured in 
the advertising as determined by 
questionnaires distributed among 
consumers to learn their attitude 
toward milk as regards taste, buy- 
ing practices, most widely read 
newspapers and magazines, and 
the like. Continued increase in 
milk receipts was the result, jump- 
ing from 154,751,592 quarts in 
1918 to 163,601,162 quarts in 1919. 

But because of lack of a per- 
manent organization and sufficient 
funds to carry on the work, the 
Boston Milk Campaign soon died 
from inertia. Then the New Eng- 
land Dairy and Food Council was 
formed in June, 1920, for the pur- 
pose of collecting and disseminat- 
ing information regarding the 
food and health value of milk and 
dairy products; their proper place 
in the diet; to increase consump- 
tion in New England, and to pro- 
mote a sound dairy industry. The 
Council was financed at the out- 
set by the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and later by pro- 
ducers and distributors of milk. 
The distributors paid one half a 
cent per 100 pounds of milk pur- 
chased, and collected from pro- 
ducers where possible one-half a 
cent per 100 pounds of milk sold; 
the distributors agreed also to 
match the total money collected. 

The New England Dairy and 
Food Council is still in existence, 
35 distributors handling 85 per 
cent of the milk distributed in 
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Boston and vicinity contributing 
money to support the organiza- 
tion. A steadily increasing num- 
ber of producers are also taking 
more active interest in the work. 
The Council believes in continued 
advertising rather than in short, 
disconnected campaigns, and works 
along the same lines as did the 
wartime food administration. Ad- 
vertising material is prepared and 
exchanged with the National 
Dairy Council and the Interna- 
tional Milk Dealers Association 
under a co-operative agreement. 
Many of the dealers spend sub- 
stantial amounts of money in 
brand and institutional advertis- 
ing in addition to the advertising 
done by the Council. Under this 
stimulus milk receipts during 1920 
increased to 172,536,445 quarts. 


NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN IS STARTED 


Meantime, in 1921, a newspaper 
advertising campaign was launched 
by the Boston and Suburban Milk 
Dealers Association. From Feb- 
ruary to December 56,000 lines of 
educational advertising were run 
in six Boston newspapers having 
a total circulation of 60,000, 
copies for the 11 months. Stand- 
ard ads were run; 140 lines on 
2 columns, 255 lines on 3 columns, 
and 300 lines on 3 columns. Two 
special full-page ads also ap- 
peared. The slogan of the cam- 
paign was “A Quart a Day, the 
Doctors Say.” Health value and 
economy in the “reason why” type 
of advertising were the two ap- 
peals used. The results of the 
campaign appear in increased milk 
receipts, the total for 1921 being 
175,058,130 quarts. 

An additional stimulus to in- 
creased consumption was the con- 
siderable amount of competitive 
milk advertising done by Boston 
distributors between 1917 and 
1921. This advertising ranged 
from dealers’ names on bottle 
caps and delivery wagons to ex- 
tensive campaigns, including news- 
papers, posters and car ads. One 
company uses large bulletins on 
billboards. Cleanliness and price 
were featured in these ads, the 


“knocking” type of advertising © 


having been entirely abandoned. 
Advertisers have now reached the 
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~ A Field Worth Cultivating 
rk. 
ed and the Tool to Use 
ks 
he Greater Cincinnati, with its 565,000 population, of whom 
d- 480,250 are native born and 41,000 families own the 
nd homes they live in, produces more than $600,000,000 
nal worth of manufactured products per year. It has less 
na- foreign born residents and a larger percentage of wage 
ion earners than any other large American city. When 
nt. thousands of unemployed laborers are standing in the 
ub- bread lines of other big industrial centers, Cincinnati 
in workers are still spending their wages with local mer- 
tis- chants and depositing their savings with local banks. 
ing 
this A city of wealth, fashion, education and culture, Cin- 

cinnati lives well at home, invests liberally in local and 

out-of-town securities, sends its quota of boys and girls 

to the best schools, camps and colleges, and is a gen- 
ond erous patron of railroads, steamship companies, hotels 
per and tourist resorts. As a market for national advertisers 
a Cincinnati offers advantages second to none. 

i 
* b- . e 
ae Practically 100% of Its Native Born 
an Families Are Regular Readers of 
,000 
a THE TIMES-STAR 
nns, 

Two Where else will you find such a market with such an 
ap- assured introduction awaiting you and your proposi- 
am-~ tion? Where else will you find another half million of 
the such prosperous reading people in one thriving homo- 
and geneous community, eager to buy the best and able to 
type pay for it? Where else will you find one selling medium 
ap- that reaches the entire buying power of such a com- 
the munity through the front door every business day of 
= every week? 

, Cincinnati merchants, manufacturers and service or- 
| ganizations for fifteen consecutive years have attested 
«al the supremacy of the Times-Star as an advertising 
itive medium by placing millions of lines more of display 
= advertising in it than in any other paper. One hun- 
om 4 dred and fifty national advertisers use it exclusively. 
ottle 
) ex- 
1ews- TI 7] | 
s on 
price CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
5 = ‘ Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
isin 
oned. 
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cent of the milk distributed 
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view that whatever helps the in- 
dustry as a whole is beneficial to 
its several members. Until re- 
cently the milk trade in Boston 
regarded advertising as a device 
for which some money should be 
spent to keep up the appearance of 
progressiveness and which should 
have some casual value, but 
hardly should be regarded as a 
practical means of getting busi- 
ness. But since the general cam- 
paigns in 1918 and 1919 the trade 
has become sold on the advertis- 
ing idea and feels that more ad- 
vertising should be done. 

In the period 1917 to 1921 milk 
receipts jumped steadily from 
150,000,000 quarts annually to 175,- 
000,000 quarts. Before that time 
receipts had never exceeded 152,- 
000,000 quarts, and for a number 
of years averaged around 118,- 
000,000 quarts. During the 1917- 
21 period receipts increased ap- 
proximately 17 per cent with an 
accompanying increase in popu- 
lation of only 7 per cent. 

A survey of the effect of ad- 
vertising in influencing increased 
consumption of milk in Boston 
was recently made by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agricul- 
ture and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Although 
complete statistics regarding the 
relative effectiveness of specific 
pieces of advertising copy and 
campaigns were not available, the 
investigators concluded that adver- 
tising had played a leading part in 
increasing consumption. They were 
struck by the fact that this result 
was reached even though the ad- 
vertising lacked co-ordinated ef- 
fort, that the copy was not “un- 
usually clever” and that “although 
most of the advertising matter 
used in individual campaigns and 
by individual dealers was mod- 
erately good, it gave the impres- 
sion of having been developed 
and used in a rather hit-or-miss 
fashion.” 

An interesting feature of the 
survey was that 61 per cent of the 
consumers interviewed stated, as 
applied to others, that advertising 
had increased milk consumption ; 
15 per cent thought that it had 
not, and 25 per cent did not know. 
As applied to themselves, 21 per 
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cent of those interviewed said that 
advertising had influenced them 
to increase consumption, 69 per 
cent that it had not, and 10 per 
cent did not know. Consumers 
in all parts of Boston were inter- 
viewed. 


CLEANLINESS THE PRINCIPAL POINT 


The principal aim of all adver- 
tising done was to get across the 
idea of cleanliness of product. The 
effectiveness of this program 
is reflected in the fact that the 
persons interviewed placed this 
factor first in stating what they 
thought was the most important 
consideration conducive to in- 
creased consumption. Of the ad- 
vertising features remembered by 
the consumers cleanliness came 
first, price second, then food 
value, quality, “good for children,” 
health, etc. Housewives said that 
cleanliness should be advertised 
first, then food value, quality and 
health. Price was regarded as of 
least importance, as most people 
said they would pay more money 
to get clean milk. 

Milk has come to be generally 
regarded in Boston as a _ neces- 
sary food, an attitude that is 
directly traceable to the adver- 
tising done. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the families thought that 
$1 spent for milk brought more 
in food value than $1 spent for 
other food; 16 per cent stated that 
$1 for milk brought the same 
amount of food value as other 
products; 15 per cent that $1 for 
milk brought less in food value; 
14 per cent did not know. Twenty- 
two per cent of the families said 
they paid equal or higher milk 
bills than of meat; 7 per cent 
said the size of their milk bill 
was three-fourths that of their 
meat bill; 30 per cent one-half, 
wen 30 per cent one-fourth or 
ess. 

Asked to state where they had 
seen milk most frequently adver- 
tised, dealers’ wagons were given 
first re with. a weighted rank 
of 75.6; newspapers came next 
with 68; dealers’ stores 45.8; street 
cars 40.6; booklets and literature 
23.4; billboards 18.2; educational 
demonstrations 7.8; movies 3.4. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Advertisers have now reached the 
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O}ol—Tamm Rclacclaciane 
Advertising Agents 


The NATIONS BUSINESS 


ae 


Published by 
The CHAMBER @f COMMERCE of 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA 


Washington 
March Twenty-seventh. 


Dear Mr. Newell: 


4 few years ago agente and advertisers tried to 
avoid duplication in building a list. 


How they insist on the right kind of duplication. 
The reason is obvious: 


When an agent today thinks of a mass andience he 
sees immediately an andience of two million people and 
in that group he frequently has in mind one particular 
market on which he must get duplication if possible. 


If business men are the men he wants most to in- 
fluence he welcomes a publication like The NATION'S BUSI- 
MESS that will duplicate on business men exclusively and 
reach again the best customers for his client, - because 
that means strong additional pressure exactly where he 
wants it. 


The price of this direct pressure may be a factor, 
yet it can hardly weigh against such important additional 
selling, particularly when in its strongest terms - twelve 
powerful double pages a year = it only totals $14,400. 


4né the boll's-eye on which you get this repetition 
is 100,000 leading business executives. 


I know you had such considerations in mind in plan- 
ning the Western Electric Company's campsign, and placing 
@ strong schedule in The NATION'S BUSINESS. 


With heartiest good wishes. 


Mr. C. De Newell, Pres., Victor Whitlock 
Newell<Eumett Company, Director of Advertise 
New York City. 


FROM THENATIONS BUSINESS 
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-{ Sweeney Wants Everything! }- 


“ 
een is no use,” says many a business man, 
“in advertising to that class of people—they can’t 


afford it !”’ 


But bootleggers sell eighteen dollar hootch a 
long way from Wall Street. Office boys play pool 
at a dollar an hour. An impoverished family in a 
factory town will spend a thousand dollars for a 
funeral. There are fifteen-thousand-dollar-a-year 
bachelors in New York City who can’t afford to 
marry, and five-dollar-a-day laborers who can. A 
hostler sports a diamond horseshoe pin, but can’t 
afford an overcoat. A working girl will pass up 
lunch, but must have a fur coat. 


What is the answer? The bootlegger gets the 
money because. somebody wants the hootch. The 
office boy prefers the click of ivory on the green 
table to the clink of coin in the tin bank. The poor 
family wants the funeral. The laborer. wants the 
girl. The distinction of diamonds is worth more to 
the hostler than warmth in winter weather. Hud- 
son seal means more to the working girl than ham 
sandwiches or hot soup. A human being is a cus- 
tomer for anything that he or she wants badly © 








enough. High desire discounts the cost and dis- 
covers some way to overcome it. Somebody wants 
something all the time. 


Isn’t the first job of your advertising to sell your 
product to people who want it? Then, why not 
advertise ‘to the Sweeneys—the average man, the 
average woman, the average family—the mass 
market in New York? The Sweeneys want every- 
thing! Their wants are limited only by what they 
do not know! And the Sweeneys buy things that, 
by incomes and statistics, seem out of their reach. 
But when they want them enough, they buy. 


Sell it to Sweeney—the mass market of New 
York—in The News. A market that is first in the 
world in point of concentrated population, high per 
capita income and earning power; a market that 
affords cheaper, more efficient, more rapid distribu- 
tion; quicker turnover, and a larger potential volume 
of business than any other market in the world. 
And a medium that covers a third of New York 
City in the morning field, that has higher attention 
value, reader interest and responsiveness, and be- 
cause of its tabloid page makes advertising spice 
and advertising dollars more effective. Get the facts ! 


THE Sweeney series has been reproduced 
in individual folders. Write for the full set. 
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Light weight— 
easy to handle—- 
ship by Parcel Post 
or express—easy to 
set up—easy to 
change displays. 








ALL-STEEL WINDOW 
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These Quick-Change 
Screens Last Long 


These Quick-Change Screens will 
keep your dealer windows always new 
and active—it is so easy to slip dis- 
play sheets in and out of their beau- 
tifully enameled all-steel frames that 
dealers are more than glad to use 
them. 


Multiplex Screens are designed along 
pleasing lines, are light, compact and 
can be easily handled and set up. 
Light, inexpensive lithographed or printed 
sheets carry the display—no expensive, 
heavy cut-outs required. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
922 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


SCREENS 
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Of all persons interviewed, 20 per 
cent said they did not remember 
where they had seen milk adver- 
tised. 

In summing up the survey the 
investigators concluded that ad- 
vertising can exert the greatest 
influence on the attitude of the 
trade and consumers by showing 
that the milk supply is clean, 
wholesome and of good quality, 
by stressing food value in relation 
to price, by teaching the value of 
milk as a health food and as a 
food for children; by emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of using milk 
freely at seasons of greatest pro- 
duction, and by showing that the 
cost of distribution is fair as com- 
pared with that in other sections 
of the country. “Advertising 
must aid in increasing per capita 
consumption and not merely cause 
a shifting in sales from one dis- 
tributive system to another, if ad- 
vertising is to accomplish the most 
good for the New England milk 
industry.” 

It was recommended that dis- 
tributors and producers co-oper- 
ate in their common problem of 
developing milk advertising; that 
they contribute to a thorough 
study of dairy advertising in New 
England, the investigations to in- 
clude comparisons with advertis- 
ing work in other sections of the 
country and recommendations for 
future milk advertising in New 
England. It was further recom- 
mended that producers’ associa- 
tions, individual dealers and deal- 
ers’ organizations contribute to a 
common store of information and 
statistics for the study of dairy 
advertising. 

The trade was urged to make 
particular studies of advertising 
as an influence for stimulating 
consumption of fresh milk during 
the season of heavy production, 
for increasing the use of milk in 
schools, for increasing the pro- 
portion of quart to pint sales, and 
for increasing local demand for 
New England manufactured milk 
products. They were urged also 
that more study and_ greater 
financial support be given the 
advertising of New England 
milk and milk products in the 
future. 
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A Spirit of Mutual Helpfulness 
Is Evident 


Curartes C, Green ApVERTISING AGENCY 


New York, Mar. 13, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Being a regular subscriber to Printers’ 
Ink Monthly as well as Printers’ Ink, 
I have read the Campbell’s Soup cam- 
paign story. 

It is a wonderful article and it is un- 
fortunate that other manufacturers will 
not open up and let their story be told. 
We have been urging a couple of our 
clients to —- Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly to tell some facts, 
but so far have not been able to over- 
come their objections. 

Cuartes C. GREEN ADVERTISING 
AceEncy, INc., 
C. C. Green, 
President. 





Providence Agency Augments 
Staff 


Charles E. Prins has resigned as ser- 
vice manager of Redfield, Fisher & Wal- 
lace, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
to become account executive of the 
Livermore & Knight Company, Provi- 
dence advertising agency. r. Prins 
was at one - assistant advertising 
manager of J. Williams & Company, 
drop forgings, any and later pro- 
duction manager of the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, New York. 

J. T. Sims has also joined the staff 
of this agency. .Mr. Sims was formerly 
with the A. A. Ameden Company, and 
George Simms, New York advertising 
and printing concerns. 


Milwaukee, Wis., “Herold” 
Appoints Powers & Stone 


Powers & Stone, Ine.. se rep- 
resentative of New York and Boston, 
will become Eastern representative on 
April 1 of the Milwaukee, Wis., Herold, 
daily, and its Sunday edition, the Sonn: 
tagspost. 


National Cloak & Suit Reports 


Profit 
The National Cloak & Suit Company, 
mail-order wearing apparel, New ork, 
reports a net profit of $1,891,060, after 
taxes, in 1922. Good-will is carried at 
a valuation of $12,000,000. 


T. L. Ryan, General Manager, 


St. Louis “Star” 

Thomas L. Ryan, who has been as- 
sistant general manager of the St. Louis 
Star, has been appointed general mana- 
ger of that newspaper. 














National Commission Meeting 
at Cleveland 


The National Advertising Commission 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will meet at Cleveland on 
April 24 and 25. 








Opening New Outlets in the Indus- 
trial Market with Advertising’s. 
Help 


How the Bock Bearing Company Fought Its Way Out of the Depression 


By Ralph W. Leavenworth 


With the arrival of lessened ac- 


HE business of selling in the 

industrial field has certain haz- 
ards from which the manufacturer 
catering to the general market is 
largely exempt. Most important 
of these difficulties is the danger 
of’ a quickly shifting demand. 
When one’s merchandise is dis- 
tributed among the public the very 
number of customers, actual and 
potential, acts as a sort of shock 
absorber which renders the pro- 
ducer impervious to minor fluctua- 
tions in business conditions. 

But when a product is sold by 
one manufacturer to another 
group of manufacturers this ele- 
ment of safety from the ordinary 
bumps of rapidly changing condi- 
tions is frequently lacking. The 
producer, for example, who sells 
largely or entirely to a single in- 
dustry, say, a machine employed 
only in furniture factories, is de- 
pendent for his prosperity on the 
prosperity of the furniture manu- 
facturers. If a slump were to hit 
the furniture trade he would be 
seriously affected. Under such 
conditions, the manufacturer sim- 
ply floats with the tide. He is at 
the mercy of conditions which he 
is unable to control. 

Such a state of affairs faced the 
Bock Bearing Company of To- 
ledo, O., when the slump of 1920 
occurred. Like most companies in 
the automotive and other fields 
Bock had enjoyed a business prior 
to the period of depression that 
taxed its capacity. Consequently 
no effort had been made to sell the 
product outside of the automotive 
field. A few builders of special 
machinery had become interested 
and installed Bock bearings in 
their equipment, but these sales 
were largely in the nature of busi- 
ness that came in without any 
special effort. 
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tivities in automotive factories 
Bock faced something approaching 
a serious situation. All of the 
company’s eggs had been in one 
basket. 

With the few special installa- 
tion jobs as a precedent, it was 
decided early in 1922 to make a 
definite effort to enter the general 
industrial field or at least find out 
whether it offered a real market 
for Bock bearings. This, it was 
thought, could be determined by a 
modest beginning. Largely in the 
way of a try-out a sales engineer 
was put into the field, and a small 
advertising campaign mapped out. 

Two technical publications were 
selected to carry the publication 
advertising. One had a very gen- 
eral industrial circulation. The 
other specialized in the machinery 
field. The first was used with a 
view to locating unknown mar- 
kets ; the second, to reach a field in 
which there were many known 
prospects. 


DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGN SUPPLE- 
MENTS TECHNICAL PAPER COPY 


A direct-mail campaign was 
planned to supplement the techni- 
cal paper advertising. In fact, it 
was hard to tell where the busi- 
ness paper campaign left off and 
the direct-mail began, so much of 
the same material being adapted 
for both. 

_The copy for the first few tech- 
nical paper advertisements intro- 
duced the product in a descriptive 
way, pointing out the advantages 
of taper roller bearings generally 
and of a special design of bearing 
in particular. This was reason- 
why copy illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the bearing, actual and 
phantom, and diagrams. to bring 
out clearly the advantages claimed. 
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Then followed a series of testi- 
monial advertisements, using for 
material some of the successful 
applications of Bock bearings in 
various types of machinery. The 
‘customer’s machine was featured 
in each instance. In some cases 
his letter was quoted while in 
others the copy simply stated the 
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of the campaign, a sample roller 
from a bearing, wired to a mailing 
tag which had a picture of the 
complete bearing on the address 
side and on the other a condensed 
advertisement with the caption— 
“Look at that spherical head!” 
The copy, with the aid of a dia- 
gram, explained the fundamental 
difference in design 
which characterized 








Haughton Elev. hines in Cle these 
ita Cty Hal hve boon renming con EB pooped 
gus for seven years on Bock Taper Roller have noc required any 

Pen wake 1915. 


“Carrying Cleveland” for Seven Years 


6,000 pounds, 
contin: and we ore informed that -  Sonrkngs that 


the product. And 
there was the evi- 
dence, right. in the 
reader’s hand, an ac- 
tual roll, just as ‘it 
had come from the 
grinding room, with 
polished head 
waiting to be ex- 











taper roller. Write us for details. 
THE BOCK Faw ay COMPANY 


BOCK 


Quality TAPER ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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The next mailing, 
about a month later, 
consisted of a letter 
from the advertising 
manager enclosing 
three proofs of ad- 








TECHNICAL PAPER COPY THAT SELLS BY EXAMPLE 


facts about the application. Early 
in the campaign a front cover of 
one of the publications was used. 
This made a definite impression 
and brought some good inquiries. 

All inquirers were added to the 
list of several hundred names of 
desirable prospects which had been 
compiled at the start of the cam- 
paign.' About four months after 
the technical paper advertising 
commenced, the direct-mail cam- 
paign got under way. Of the six 
mailings, all but one included in- 
dividually typed letters, mailed 
first class. The first, signed by the 
general manager, called attention 
to an article enclosed, which was 
reprinted from a technical paper. 

Two weeks later an illustrated 
four-page letterhead went out 
with a general letter signed by the 
sales engineer of the industrial 
division. Another letter signed by 
the general manager mailed after 
a period of three weeks, requested 
the opportunity to discuss appli- 
cations and carried as an inclosure 
a reprint of the front cover ad- 
vertisement mentioned previously. 

Then followed a novel feature 


vertisements from the 
series described above, 
each of these showing 
a successful application of Bock 
bearings in industrial machinery. 
The letter called attention to the 
co-operative idea in advertising and 
expressed the hope that such co- 
operation might be effected with 
the recipient at some future date. 

This brings us to the end of the 
year, although not to the end of 
the campaign, and a review of re- 
sults is in order. In giving these 
it must be remembered that the 
sales and advertising efforts 
worked together so closely that it 
is impossible to determine just 
how much is due to one and how 
much to the other. The results 
given are for both. 

Eleven industrial manufacturers 
had adopted and purchased Bock 
bearings since the beginning of 
the campaign, nearly doubling the 
number of such customers on the 
company’s books. 

Eleven more had been definitely 
sold on the bearing and were 
committed to its use in the future. 
A product of this kind cannot be 
incorporated in a finished machine 
overnight. Often its use necessi- 
tates some change of design. 
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Twenty-nine more manufac- Will Emphasize “Palm Beach” 


turers were sufficiently interested 
to be considered excellent pros- 
pects. Some were theoretically 
sold, but not practically to the 
point where they were willing to 
change their specifications; others 
were making comparative tests 
with sample bearings. 

At least 100 presumably good 
prospects had been secured in ad- 
dition to the above, so many in 
fact that even with an increased 
engineering staff layouts could 
hardly be prepared fast enough to 
keep up with the data submitted. 

R. E. Clingan, general manager 
of the company, comments as fol- 
lows on the campaign: 

“We are indeed greatly gratified 
with the results from our sales 
and advertising campaign in the 
industrial field. Starting about a 
year ago, results were instantane- 
ous. The remarkable thing to us 
was that in a large percentage of 
the cases, little or nothing was 
known of the Bock bearing. 

“Considering the results of last 
year, we look forward to a siz- 
able sales increase. during 1923 
through wider circulation of our 
publicity and in the advertising 
gained through the established 
users,” 





E. F. Heydt Joins Butterick 
Publishing Company 

E. F. Heydt has joined the research 
department of the Butterick Publishing 
Company. Mr. Heydt was formerly with 
the on Richards Company, Inc., and 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York advertising agencies. 





J. F. Carpenter Joins Graphic 

Arts Engraving Company 

J. Fred Carpenter has joined the 
Graphic Arts Engraving Company, 
Philadelphia, as general manager. Mr. 
Carpenter has been for the last thirty 
years with Gatchel & Manning, photo- 
engravers, of that city. 


Lee L. Spach Advanced by 
I. A. Klein 


Lee L. Spach has been appointed 
Western manager of the Chicago office 
of I. A. Klein, publishers’ gepensqutative. 
He has been with Mr. Klein since the 
opening of his Chicago office, and suc- 





ceeds Howard I. Shaw, resigned. 


Trade-Mark in 1923 Campaign 


The advertising plans of the Goodall 
Worsted Mills, of Sanford, Me., manu- 
facturer of “Palm Beach” cloth, calls 
for a c n which, ac- 
cording | to A. Rohaut, New York selling 
agent, “will be more forceful in 1923 
than ever before.” 

He states that the company’s ame 
call for the use of more than 170 
newspapers, and magazine and street 
car advertising. The campaign will be 
educational, Mr. Rohaut says, and will 
= x. ge ee to the public 

each” is a registered, 
pone RPE nd name, that all _— made 
of this product carry the “Palm Beach” 
label and that the Sad comes in a 
wide variety of shades, colors and pat- 
terns, In addition he states that the 
company’s dealer-helps will include win- 
dow cards, counter cards, booklets for 
salesmen and other helps. 


The Help that “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” Gives 
McJunxin Apvertisinc CoMPANy 

Curcaco, Inu., Mar. 21, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I very much ap reciate the current 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly, includ- 
ing as it does the remarkable article on 
Campbell’s Soup advertising. 

The doctor certainly demonstrated be- 
yond question that the persistent cam- 
paign intelligently conceived in behalf of 
an article for aoe consumption does 
work substantially for reduction in sell- 
ing expense. 

McJunx1n ApDVERTISING COMPANY, 

Joseru H. Finn, 
First Vice-President. 











St. Louis Insurance Papers to 


Consolidate 

The Insurance Leader and the West- 
ern Insurance Review, both published 
monthly at St. Louis, will be consoli- 
dated on April 1. The combined papers 
will appear twice a month, many of the 
features of the Insurance Leader being 
continued in the Western Insurance 
Review. 


Borah and Beck to Speak at 
Paper Industry Banquet 


The annual banquet of the American 
Poner and Pulp Association will be held 
at New York on April Among the 
speakers who will be heard are United 
States Senator Borah and James M. 
} mares solicitor-general of the United 

tates. 


“Health” Appoints C. A. 
Darling 


C. <A. Darling, formerly with the 
W. D. Boyce Company, Chicago pub- 
lishers, has joined Health, ge of Chi- 
cago, as advertising and circulation man- 
ager. 
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NY Much doubt has been expressed in recent years as to 
923. the economic function of the middle man. Those 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of the question, 
however, are convinced that the position of the 


urrent 
nelud- jobber is fully justified. 
tie on 
“a We feel, though, that the jobber is not making as 
cam- much of his importance in the field of commerce 
- of as he should. His is a peculiar position, limited only 
a 4 in breadth of distribution by his overhead expendi- 
tures. To increase his territory without additional 
NY, sales expense is to decrease his overhead. Increased 
vy sales and profits are inevitable. 
ent. 
As the manufacturer broadens his national distribu- 
‘s to tion and reduces selling costs by advertising, so can 
the jobber in his field, unhampered by the “seasonal” 
West- problem of individual manufacturers, increase his 
jlished territory, add to his sales force and reduce his 
a selling cost. In addition to this, he will more firmly 
of the intrench himself with the manufacturers whose prod- 
being ucts he handles, and will build up a reputation in- 
ae dependent of them. It will make it possible for him 
to demand and obtain the best of new products in F 
- at competition with his less widely known competitors. 
t Advertising for the jobber has many more points in 
erican its favor—we will be glad to go into the matter in 
—_ detail with any interested and responsible party. 
nited 
ss M. 
United 


A BISSELL & LAND, INc. 
the 337 Second Ave. RZ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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* Shoemakers’ children | 
who do not go barefoot 


In the Dark Ages of advertising, no advertising agent 
ever thought of advertising his.own business. His 
job began and ended with the persuading of other 
people to advertise. 


Today it is interesting to note how many successful 
agencies are taking their own medicine. But it is still 
more significant to observe with what unanimity they 
all select PRINTERS’ INKas the medium for their messages. 


Advertising agents are expert buyers of space. They 
demand exact information as to what they get for their 
own money as well as for their clients’ money. There- 
fore, it is with satisfaction that we are able to assure 
them (through our Audits) not only of the absolute 
soundness of our circulation, but also of the fact that 
their money is buying 32% more than four years ago 


as shown below: 
Date Sorae Edition. Per Pace Per M 
Jan. 2,1919 $ 90.00 12,614 $7.14 
Jan. 3, 1920 100.00 18,300 5.46 
Jan. 6, 1921 100.00 18,700 5.34 
Jan. 5, 1922 100.00 19,586 5.10 
Mar. 1, 1923 100.00 20,600 4.85 


On the opposite page is shown a list of the advertising 
agents who are taking their own medicine. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING. COMPANY 
“:185\ MADISON AVENUE, NEW.WORK:.t -1 
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(rtenbers me Agency: 
. Ayer & Son. 

Beane. Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

George Batten Co., Inc. 

Biow Company 

Bissell & Land, Inc. 

Botsford-Constantine Co. 

Calkins &~ Holden, Ine. 

Capital Advertising Company ._ 

Carr & Columbia, Inc. 

Samson Clark Co. 

Andrew Cone Gen’! Advt. Agency 

J. H. Cross Co. 

Henry Decker, Ltd. 

Louis G. De Armand 

A. J. Denne & Co., Ltd. 

Lee E. Donnelley Co. 

Donovan-Armstrong 

Dorland International 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 

The George L: Dyer Co. 

The Erickson Co. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co. 

Federal Advertising Agcy., Inc. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. 

The Rich. A. Foley Advt., Co., Inc. 

Fonda-Haupt Co., Inc. 

Fox & Mackenzie 

Albert Frank & Co. 

Charles Daniel Frey 

Fuller & Smith 

Gardiner & Wells Co., Inc. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Company 

The Geyer-Dayton Advertising Co. 

J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 

Goode-Berrien, Inc. 

Gotham Advtg. Company 

M. P. Gould Co. 

Griffin & Johnson, Inc. 

Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc. 

Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc. 

C. A. Hall Co. 

Hancock Payne *Adv. Organization 

C. I. Henrikson, Advertising 

W. S. Hill Co. 

Hoops Advertising Co. 

J. Ilott, Ltd. 

Izzard Co. 

Arnold Joerns Co. 

Johnson, Read & Co., Inc. 

Johnston-Ayres Co. 


» Wylie B. Jones Advtg. Agcy. 


ph Katz Company 


 S. King Co. 4 PAD 


La Porte & Antstin .+1 <1 f 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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Advertising agents who used space to advertise their 
own business in PRINTERS’ INK during the past year: 


H. E, Lesan Adv. Agcy.; Inc. 
Livermore & Knight Co. _ 
Lord & Thomas 

The H. K. McCann Co. 
McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd. 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service 

McJunkin Advtg. Co. 
Madison Advertising Service 
Harry C. Maley Co: ; 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 

Mart of Advertising 
Maxwell-McLaughlin & Co. 
Harry C. Michaels Co. 

The Dan B. Miner Co. 

The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc 

Jackson Evans Moore 

A. R. Morgan 

F. G. Morris Co. 

Morse International Agency 
Moser & Cotins . 

The Moss-Chase Co. 

Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. 

Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 

Peck Advertising Agency 

George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 

Porter-Eastman-Byrne Co. 

John O. Powers Co. 

The Powers-House Co. 

Frank Presbrey Co. 

The Procter & Collier Co. 

Wm. H. Rankin Co. 

Robert Rawsthorne Co. 

Remington Adv. Co. 

Joseph Richards Co., Inc. 

The Philip Ritter Co., Inc. 

F. J. Ross Co., Inc. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Sacks Company, Inc. 

R. E. Sandmeyer & Co. 

Franklin P.. Shumway Co. 

John Clark Sims Co., Ltd. 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd. 

Walter B. Snow & Staff 

F. R. Steel Co. 

Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Thresher Advtg. Service 

Rae Sere 
nit ym ag A n 

Vanderhoof & ‘eee 

' Walkley Co., = 


jaf ee Macht ol 
eroceapemnied 
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This ““Good-Ad” Sign is not only used 
on dealers’ windows, but also on the 
pumps, trucks and tanks of the Texas Co. 


“Good-Ad” Signs 
of 
DECALCOMANIE 


that “Goes on Forever”’ 


—because of its strength and excellent texture, serves many manu- 
facturers for various distinct purposes. 


There is a triple use for the ““Good-Ad’’ Sign that emphasizes the 
economy of its use. The same sign may be used on— 

1. The Dealers’ windows. 

2. Sides of trucks and wagons. 

3. Outdoor display boards or display 

racks inside the store. 

One appropriation thus serves several purposes, resulting in further 
economy of time and money—making more significant the long proven 
superiority ofp DECALCOMANIE TRANSFERS. 


Send for actual Decal i ples to try—also, for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer. 


We have some particularly interesting information for advertising agents 
PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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When the Advertiser with a Small 
Appropriation Seeks Counsel 


Why “Printers’ Ink” Believes That Small Advertisers Do Grow Fast 
If Properly Guided and Helped 


NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Evanston, Itt., March 2, 1923. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Two or three times within the last 
month, old students of mine have asked 
me if I could not recommend to them an 
advertising agency which would be will- 
ing and able to help them make their 
advertising plans. In every case they 
are small firms planning expansion, but, 
at the present time, are able to spend 
only somewhere from $500 to $2, 000 + per 
year on the advertising. 

The difficulty which they find is that 
the better known advertising agencies 
are not willing to bother with such small 
es = and they have been un- 

mall agencies that seemed 
to be able to do anything of real value 
for them. It has occurred to me that 
rhaps you may know of some agencies 
in “a that would meet their need. 
If not, what suggestions would you make? 
Frep E, Criark, 
Associate Professor of 
Economics and Marketing. 


R. CLARK’S letter brings up 
the much-discussed question 
of the small appropriation. It is 
a big question, and there are de- 
cidedly varying viewpoints from 
which it may be approached. 
Theoretically and from the ideal 
standpoint there is no such thing 
as an advertising appropriation 
that is too small. A twenty-five 
dollar investment in blotters or a 
new sign on the part of a clothes 
presser may help his business in 
proportion just as much as a mil- 
lion dollar advertising appropria- 
tion helps the business of a giant 
corporation. An appropriation 
that is too small to cover the na- 
tional market may be adequate 
for Glens Falls. Practically all 
of the big advertisers of today 
started in a humble way. A small 
initial investment in advertising 
handled judiciously has enabled 
them to spend large sums later. 
Many firms, as is well known, set 
aside a certain percentage of sales 
for advertising, and the appropria- 
tion grows in proportion as the 
sales increase. The effects in ad- 
vertising are cumulative. Small 
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investments in advertising well 
handled, pyramid quickly. 

Many good prospects are fright- 
ened out of advertising because 
they are led to suppose that only 
companies with hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to invest in ad- 
vertising can succeed. A recent 
book on marketing prepared by 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
which contains a study of the ad- 
vertising pages of thirty-two mag- 
azines, furnishes many interesting 
examples of how small appropria- 
tions have increased. 

Here are several examples from 
this list: The Morse & Burt Com- 
pany which according to the 
checking spent $5,000 in 1918, in- 
creased its appropriation to $158,- 
000 in 1922. The Merrell-Soule 
Company spent $3,146 in 1913; 
while in 1921 it spent $213,000. 
The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany’s expenditure was $5,376 in 
1913; in 1922 it was more than 
Similar examples could be 
shown in newspaper, business 
paper, farm journal, street car, 
outdoor advertising and in all of 
the other forms. All advertising 
investments, judiciously handled, 
grow quickly if the product and 
the marketing method are right. 
But, some agents say to this un- 
doubted truth, “We do not ac- 
cept all small accounts because 
they are too uncertain. There is 
much‘to be said in favor of help- 
ing the small advertiser just 
starting out, and it is true that if 
he is set on the right track his 
investment will grow. It is never- 
theless true that assistance in the 
early stages means a loss and we 
can’t afford to take a chance on 
losses. It is also true that many 
a small advertiser stays with the 
agent who starts him for a cer- 
tain number of years, and as his 
account grows larger, skips over 
to another agency. It is a fact 
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that many big advertisers start 
in humbly. It should therefore 
be profitable to encourage the 
small ones until they grow big, 
but there are many experiences 
which prevent some agencies from 
taking small accounts.” 

Our own experience in PrintT- 
ERS’ INK, however, makes us be- 
lieve that Mr. Clark will have no 
difficulty in securing an agency to 
help take care of advertising 
plans which involve a small ex- 
penditure at the start. Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly 
circulations are built on _ the 
basis that a small advertiser, 
properly encouraged, grows big. 
We check the advertisers in every 
field of industry and as soon as 
a man reaches out for new ter- 
ritory he becomes a_ logical 
prospect as a Printers’ INK sub- 
scriber. Experience has proved 
that these men grow. Today prac- 
tically every large advertiser in 
every field is on our subscription 
list. When they first started as 
readers of Printers’ INK, many 
of them had a small appropriation. 
Fundamentally there is no dif- 
ference between a small adver- 
tising appropriation and small de- 
posits at banks, small accounts 
at department stores, small cus- 
tomers of manufacturers. With 
proper merchandising and proper 
help they do grow and grow fast. 
We have no doubt that the pub- 
lication of Mr. Clark’s letter will 
secure for him the assistance his 
— require.—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





Clinton Buswell Evans Dead 


Clinton Buswell Evans, publisher and 
writer on business topics, died at Chi- 
cago, March 28. e founded The 
Economist, a weekly financial and real- 
estate journal, at hicago in 1888. 
About a year ago Mr. Evans sold The 
Economist, but remained as editor. Mr. 
Evans also was a writer on the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican and the: Chicago 
Tribune. 





F. A. Greer Joins Los Angeles 
Agency 

F. A. Greer has joined the Dan B. 
Miner Company, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency. r. Greer was formerly 
New England manager of the “Hard- 
ware Buyers’ Catalogue,” published by 
Hardware Age, New York. 
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Advertising Agents and Pub- 
lishers to Aid Salvation Army 


The annual campaign of the Salva- 
tion Army in New York will begin on 
May 1 and the following chairmen 
have been appointed to organize com- 
mittees for the collection of contribu- 
tions in the advertising and ‘ag rd 
businesses: Bruce Barton, of Barton, 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc., advertising 
agents division; S. S. McClure of 
McClure’s Magazine, magazine  pub- 


lisers’ division, and Edwin S. Friendly, 
business manager of the New York Sun 
and Herald, newspaper division. 





Motor Accessory Account with 
Frank B. White 


The Bear Manufacturing Company, 
Rock Island, Ill., manufacturer of lug- 
gage carriers and other accessories for 
automobiles, has placed its advertising 
account with the Frank B. White Agri- 
cultural Advertisers’ Service, Chicago. 
Business and farm papers will be used. 

Dayton L. Young, recently manager 
of sales service with the U: S. Rubber 
Company at Chicago, has joined the 
Frank B. White organization as copy 
and contact man. 





Printing Ink and Paper Chem- 
ists to Meet 


Printing inks and their relation to 
paper will be discussed at the next 
monthly meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York, on April 13. Papers 
will be read by ink chemists on the 
manufacture, composition and uses of 
printing inks and representatives of 
paper manufacturing concerns will dis- 
cuss and describe the characteristics of 
printing papers. 


Corday & Gross Company 
Advances C. L. Reely 


C. L. Reely, who has been a member 
of the sales staff of The Corday & 
Gross Company, of Cleveland, producers 
of direct advertising, has been advanced 
to the position of sales manager. 

Before joining The Corday & Gross 
Company, Mr. Reely directed the sales 
and advertising of the Oldfield -Tire 
Company, of Akron. He was at one 
time advertising manager of The Glidden 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
Jap-A-Lac and Ripolin. 


Otis Mason Pollard Dead 

Otis Mason Pollard, a representative 
at the New York office o . W.. Ayer 
& Son, died at that city on March 
22. Mr. Pollard was twenty-four years 
of age. 








St. Louis Agency Appointment 

The D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed John M. 
Drescher manager of its research de- 
partment. 
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RS. 
‘American Weekly 
is the World’s shortest distance 


between Tell and Sell. 


Its results excel, because its reach 
exceeds. 


Not everybody buys it, but nearly 
everybody reads it. 


At that, it’s bought every week by 


Four and a Quarter Millions 
and Eighteen Millions Read It! 


This one magazine reaches almost 

25 per cent of all the English- 

reading people in the United 
States! 


It has the largest circulation in 
the world—and the smallest pro- 
portionate rate. 


It offers you a maximum income 


for a minimum outlay! 
USE IT. 


The American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Megr., 


1834 Broadway, N. Y. 


If You Want to See the Color of Their Money 
—Use color A. J. K. 
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If You Want to Know 


Whether your sales message is good—whether 
it is the kind of copy that will appeal to peo- 
ple in every walk of life—place your try-out 
campaign in 


The Providence Journal 


(Morning and Sunday) 


and 


Che Evening Bulletin 


Rhode Island’s Great and Influential Newspapers 


HE Rhode Island market is a field of strong 

concentration. The compact area, diversified 
industries, well paid wage earners, ample trans- 
portation facilities and excellent distributors make 
it the logical place for try-out campaigns. 


Reader confidence and influence make The Provi- 
dence Journal and The Evening Bulletin valuable 
mediums for manufacturers who seek good com- 
pany, and insure a friendly welcome in nearly every 
worth-while home in the State. 


National advertisers may now buy space in the 
week-day issues of these papers on a special com- 
bination rate which offers a decided saving to those 
who desire to thoroughly cover Rhode Island with 
the least expenditure. 


Write for Rates and Information 
Regarding This Productive Territory 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertising Begets Advertising 


Properly Guided It Increases Because It Does More Than Send Up the 
Curve on the Sales Chart 


By James O’Shaughnessy 


Executive Secretary, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


ADVERTISING begets adver- 


tising. 
The business that has had 
sufficient sales without adver- 


tising may in any season find its 
market shrinking. It is then, po- 
tentially, a new advertiser. 

But that business firm should 
proceed to advertising with the 
greatest care and extremest cau- 
tion. 

Advertising is buying impal- 
pables. That usually infers pre- 
conceived notions which may lead 
to discouraging experience. 

Advertising should be advanced 
into with deliberation and never 
regarded as an adventure. It 
needs the guiding hand of a 
constructive, ethical advertising 
agency. 

The average returns on adver- 
tising are not phenomenal and no 
advertiser is entitled to expect 
better than the average. 

Advertising returns in the main 
are on a more or less fixed ratio. 
Thus we know that the larger 
campaign produces more than the 
smaller campaign. We observe 
that more growth in sales follows 
increased advertising and sales fall 
off when advertising is lessened. 

The sales curve follows faith- 
fully the curve of the advertising 
appropriation. 

The cost of advertising is often 
debated, and most vigorously by 
those of little or no experience. 

It is truly a sales cost, but it is 
not properly an additional cost. It 
is a cost which, over the whole 
field, makes the total sales cost 
less than it was before or it finds 
a compensating economy in pro- 
duction costs, or, as in most cases, 
it does both. 

The net of it all is that adver- 
tising does not increase the price 
to the consumer. On the very 


From an address before the Chamber 
of Commerce at Boston on March 22. 
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contrary, the well-advertised ar- 
ticle sells for less than an un- 
branded or private branded ar- 
ticle of equal merit. 

Since the advertising bill is after 
all paid by the consumer, it may 
be safely said that ‘it is paid out 
of the consumer’s savings. 

The only real economic’ ques- 
tion involved is whether advertis- 
ing will increase the profits of 
the advertiser. If it does that, it 
is because the consumer is happy 
to pay the bill, and that ends the 
discussion, 

The advertising agency must 
make the advertising appropria- 
tion profitable to the advertiser or 
it passes out of the scene. 


AGENCY JUSTIFIES ITSELF 


No business man is held more 
strictly to account than the ad- 
vertising agency. It must earn 
its way at every step of the road. 
Knowing all this, the ethical ad- 
vertising agency may say today 
that it is the most useful and the 
most constructive calling in busi- 
ness, and equally deserving. 

The advertising agency is en- 
hancing the profits of every busi- 
ness it serves. It is building the 
manufacturer into greater wealth 
and dignified importance. 

More than all this, it is con- 
structing certainty and perma- 
nence into the growth of the na- 
tional prosperity. 

It is doing all this by harnessing 
with deft hands the power of 
multiplication to the value of ap- 
peal. 

The advertising agency is a 
toilsome calling. It is exacting, 
jealous and unforgiving of all 
mistakes. But it is wonderful, 
because it is always the work of 
building; building fortunes, repu- 
tations and advancing civilization 
by developing the wants of the 
people, 
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By bringing to advertising the 
higher development studied out of 
consolidated experience, the ethical 
advertising agency is making ad- 
vertising into the arbiter of in- 
dustrial destiny. 

The desirable markets will be 
entirely in the hands of adver- 
tisers. 

Without advertising aid the 
manufacturer will stagnate or fall 
into the power of oppressive dis- 
tributors unless he has unusual 
strength and rare genius for 
selling. 

It should not be inferred that 
greed and fear are the great in- 
centives to advertising. Such mo- 
tives alone could never have 
brought about the magnificent ad- 
vertising structure of today. 

Pride of achievement and joy 
of good-will are the great sources 
of this towering activity. 

If American business men were 
sordid there would be little ad- 
vertising in this country, because 
advertising cannot prosper unless 
it is inspired by the desire to serve 
and to deserve. 

There is something kindly, lofty 
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and beautiful in the heart of the 
captain of industry that impels 
him to advertise to gain the good 
opinion of the largest number of 
people. 

With these fine sources it is not 
to be wondered at that the time 
is coming when advertising will 
shape the fate of every great 
undertaking, social and political, 
as well as economic. 

The great fortunes will go to 
the advertisers of the future, and 
so will the great fame. 





Frank 


Norman Craig Joins 
Seaman 


Norman Craig has joined the staff 
of Frank Seaman, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He formerly was president of the 
— Alloys ge ge Ragen aay o., 
and before that had mn with Armour 
& Company. Mr. Craig was at one 
time vice-president of Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 





National Chamber of Commerce 
to Meet 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States will be held at New York May 
7, 8, 9 and 10. 































T is important that the dealer 

have your goods. But it is more 

important that the public know 
he has them. 

The Singer Counter Display Con- 
tainer fills this vital need. It puts 
you before the public with your 
merchandise. 

This container is very simple. It 
puts no bother nor work upon the 


It is contact. 


dealer. Automatically —as 
he lifts the cover —it falls . 
to position and displays the 
goods at an angle. 

We should like to send every 

executive interested in more sales 

a sample of this sales maker. 


INTERNATIONAL FOLD- 
ING PAPER BOX CO. 


J. B. SINGER CO., INC. 
Display Division 


396 So. Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


QUICK SET-UP STRONG SHIPPING FOOL-PROOF 


DISPLAY CONTAINERS 
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Exporters Who Know 


use the AMERICAN EXPORTER to carry their 
sales messages to buyers abroad. Here are some of 
the representative companies that placed advertising 
contracts last month for continuous space in the 
world’s largest export journal: 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Avery Company 
Peoria, Ill. 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corcoran Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dodge Brothers 
Detroit, Mich. 


S. W. Farber 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Gibson Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Keystone Driller Co. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


James Leffel & Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Newport Rolling Mill Co. 
Newport, Ky. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


Scott & Fetzer Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Geo. Stratford Oakum Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Warren Tool & Forge Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


May we tell you about the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal—Now in Its Forty-sixth Year 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 
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IRECT MAIL advertising is 

nothing more than the use of 
printed matter planned to obtain 
definite results. 


Its possibilities in merchandising 
are tremendous if its effort is cor- 
related with all other advertising 
and selling effort. It is not prop- 
aganda alone. It is direct contact 
where that contact is essential, and 
it is an activating force or non-pro- 
ductive, depending upon its plan. 


We invite correspondence with 
those who can use a force such as 
this. You will find our organization 
equipped through experience and 
ability to plan with you toward a 
definite objective. 


iN 


Rogers & Company 
Producers of Planned Printing 


20th and Calumet 8th Ave. at 34th St. 
Chicago New York 
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Associated Business Papers to 
Be Host to Advertising Agents 


The Associated Business Eopere, pre. ~ 
will hold a luncheon i for 
members at the Hotel Astor, New Yor 
on April 10, to which it has invited an 
bers of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. 

A. Backert, ON of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., will pre- 
side over the meetmmg. Among the other 
—- will be Harry Tipper, chairman 
of the association’s agency relations com- 
mittee; John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
a and M. L. Wilson, chairman 
of the latter association’s committee on 
business papers. 

The executive committee and_ the 
agency relations committee of The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., and the 
board of directors of the American As- 
sociation of ng ee Agencies will 
hold meetings on April 10, and will at- 
tend the luncheon. 





Join Corman Agency 


H. J. Clarke and W. B. MacLean 
have joined the staff of The Corman 
romreny. New York ‘advertising agency. 

Clarke was recently co a director 
~s the New York office of . 
McCann Company. Mr. fa BS was 
formerly vice-president of the Wela- 
netz Company, Inc., advertising art 
and at one time advertising manager of 
the Otis. Elevator Company, New York. 
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Death of Marion L. J. 
Lambert 
. ene L. J. Lambert, vice-president 


in e of _ advertising of the Lam- 
bert — Company, St. Louis, 
manufacturer a “Listerine” tooth paste 
and antiseptic, died at Hot Springs, 
am. on March 23. He was 43 years 
old. 


In 1916, during the war, he went to 
France, donated an ambulance and drove 
it in the Verdun sector for three months. 
Later, when the United States entered 
the war, he was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the torch and flame section of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 


W. J. Duffield Joins Hag- 
strom Art Service 


W. J. Duffield has become associated 
as a part owner in the art service of 
the A. G. = Company, Inc., of 
New York. reviously managed his 
own studios at New York. 

_G. A. Giorloff will direct the tech- 
nical department of this company. 








New York Advertising Women 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The eleventh Rag ee dinner dance 
of the New York League of Advertis- 
ing Women was ‘held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on March he dinner 
was attended by more than 650 members 
and friends of the league. 








Sig-no-Graphs 


in your dealers’ windows 
irresistibly grip and hold 


attention. Your message is impressed more powerfully 
upon the public’s mind than could be done in any 
“general indirect” publicity. Sig-no-graphs steadily and 
surely build and maintain sales—as many advertisers 


have proved: not only to their satisfaction, but, more 
important, to the satisfaction of their dealers, 


The Sig-no-Graph Co. 


1400 S. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago 








Washburn- Choy Company 
Adopts New Advertising 
Policy 


“Eat More Wheat” Is the Keynote of a New Campaign 


HE fact that Americans don’t 
eat enough bread is being em- 
phasized in the new advertising 
of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, maker of Gold Medal Flour. 
Reason-why copy points out 
that more bread and 
other wheat products, 
eaten in place of less 
nutritious foods, will 
cut down living costs 
and build up health, 
The uses of wheat are 
emphasized in the 
copy in combination 
with other foods. “If 
it’s meat that you 
want,” says the copy, 
“eat sandwiches. If 
it’s fat—eat bread and 
butter. If you crave 
sweets, eat bread and 
jam. you want 
fruit—eat pie.” This 
decided change in ad- 
vertising policy on the 
part of the company 
was explained as fol- 
lows by James F. Bell, 
vice-president of the 


company. in a recent 
statement to em- 
ployees: 

“Starting immedi- 


ately, the character of 
Washburn - Crosby’s 
Gold Medal advertis- 
ing will be changed over the entire 
United States as quickly as paint- 
ers, posters and printing presses 
can do this. 

“Why? The consumption of 
wheat as food in this country is 
far short of the total required for 
national health and prosperity. 
Farmers are confronted with a 
narrowing world market and this 
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country’s surplus is affecting 
price. 
“Everyone dependent upon 


wheat either for livelihood or for 
food will suffer if wheat in this 


country declines in production due . 
1 





to lack of domestic demand. 

“Only by the combined efforts 
of all industries, preaching the 
same doctrine throughout the 
length and breadth of -the land 
will. desired results be produced. 
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FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT THAT 


PLEADS THE CASE FOR BREAD 


We hope to help in blazing a trail. 
Whether or not this leads to a 
united campaign and a greater con- 
sumption of wheat either in the 
form of bread, biscuits, pies, cakes, 
macaroni, breakfast foods, or what 
not; we will have done our bit.” 

The new copy appeared March 
22 in full-page newspaper space in 
a list of twenty cities. The com- 
pany’s outdoor and periodical ad- 
vertising will carry the same mes- 
sage as the newspapers. 

Neil W. Kimball: has. been appointed 
manager of the Wyoming Stockman- 
Farmer, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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From the Foundation Up 
Not from the Roof Down 


It is just as logical to expect to build 
up a business by starting in at the top 
of the advertising and merchandising 
structure to be reared, as it is to build 
the roof of a house first, and then call 
the job done. 


We have been helping other people 
build better business for 33 years. 
Our own business of today is largely a 
result of starting with many of our 
clients at bedrock, but with the plans 
for the roof-peak always in sight. 


A discussion of Cone Service involves 
no obligation. 


Andrew Cone 


General Advertising Agency 


Established 1890 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


Associated Advertising Clubs of. the World 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Tribune Building, New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 2791-2792-3235 
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Advertisers want agency 


“service that goes beyond 
merely making sugges- 
' tions to do this or that. 


They want ideas executed 
as well as conceived and, as a tule, when you find a 
New England account “switching” from one agency to 
another it’s because their former counsel was weak on 
the practical execution of whatever plans it was able 
to conceive. 







For sixteen years this organization has steadfastly refused to start 
anything it couldn’t finish. If the proper handling of a campaign 
required establishing branch offices for the client, securing manu- 
facturers’ agents, engaging salesmen or sales managers, selling the 
advertising to the trade or to the manufacturer’s own salesforce, 
developing dealer helps, follow-ups—even including collection 
letters—we have considered it just as much part of our job to 
actually do these things as it was to suggest them in the first place. 


We believe that explains why seven of our accounts have stayed 
with us for more than ten years and why three of them have come 
back to us, after trying for various lengths of time the service 
rendered by other agencies. 


If you’re interested, if you’re looking for 100% co-operation in 
your advertising and merchandising, let us send you a copy of 
our booklet “—then go ahead.” 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 


Advertising 


Charter Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies 


60 HIGH BOSTON 
STREET MASS. 
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Who Started This “Short-Snappy- 
Paragraph” Mania? 


A Few Rules for Letter Writers to Follow 


By Maxwell Droke 


T has become, it seems, 

the fashion of the day, in 
writing sales letters, to begin a 
new paragraph with every third 
sentence, regardless of rhyme or 
reason. If, perchance, the person 
who writes the letter neglects the 
important job of breaking it up 
into fifteen or twenty driblets, 
then Someone In Authority, armed 
with a big blue pencil, eagerly 
takes up the task B “making little 
ones out of big ones.” 

For we must have short, snappy 
paragraphs. 

Like this one. 

Or this one. 

Why? 

I wonder. 

Don’t you? 

Let us take a mental journey, 
back a handful of centuries, to the 
beginning of things. 

There was a time, you know, 
when the _ letter-writer didn’t 
“break-up” the page at all. It was 
all one solid mass of script. And 
deucedly confusing, too, as you 
can well imagine. 

So folks started casting about 
for some simple method of 
dividing a manuscript into sections. 
It was in this way that they hit 
upon the plan of using a mark in 
the margin of the manuscript, to 
indicate a sudden change of sub- 
ject. That mark in the marginal 
space, served as a sort of a warn- 
ing to the brain. It said, in effect, 
“We are going to talk about some- 
thing different now; be on the 
lookout for a new idea.” 

This sign soon came to be 
known as a paragraph mark. 
Para is the equivalent of beside, 
while graph signifies writing— 
thus, a paragraph mark was a 
mark beside writing, or a mark 
beside the written page. It was in 
this sense that the paragraph 
mark was used for a long time. 

Then came the modern plan of 
indenting from the margin, or 
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otherwise separating the first line 
of a new subject, and terming the 
collection of sentences applying to 
this subject, a paragraph. The 
present-day definition of a para- 
graph, according to a standard 
work of reference, is “Any section 
or sub-division of a writing 
which relates to a single point or 
subject, whether consisting of one 
or many sentences.” 

I hold that this is a sensible 
definition, and worthy of all 
acceptation. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
I do not advocate long, ponderous 
sentences. Nor do I advocate 
short, snappy ones. This is a plea 
for comomn sense in paragraphing. 
Let’s abide by the dictionary 
definition, and put all of the copy 
relating to one point, or subject, in 
a single paragraph, starting a new 
paragraph for each new subject 
“whether consisting of one or 
many sentences.” 


SUBJECT IN HAND IS IGNORED 


The paragraph is used, and al- 
ways has been used, for the 
deliberate purpose of interrupting 
the reader—shifting his attention 
from one subject to another. But 
the discipies of this new-fangled 
mania—and it is nothing short of a 
mania — for “short-snappy-para- 
graphs” have little or no regard 
for subject. 

They jump off right in the 
midst of a discussion. Just as I 
did here. 

And start a new paragraph. 

The result is that the reader is 
obliged to undergo a series of in- 
terruptions and distractions, chas- 
ing around here, there and yonder 
for the elusive idea. Usually he 
ends up by asking himself in per- 
plexity what it’s all about. Little 
wonder, then, that so many of 
these “clever” sales letters fail to 
bring home the favorite portion of 
the hog. 
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I do not mean to infer that there 
is no rightful place for the short 
paragraph. That would be an idle 
and a foolish assertion. 

There is a very definite place 
for the short paragraph in modern 
letter-writing. 

I, for one, believe heartily in 
the use of short paragraphs, pro- 
vided they are sandwiched in here 
and there between the long ones. 
But these one-or-two-sentence para- 
graphs should be made to serve a 
purpose, and not blindly shot into 
the manuscript, and left wherever 
they happen to hit 

For one thing, it is well to begin 
a letter with a comparatively brief 
paragraph. A continual succession 
of long paragraphs, set down in 
cold typewriter type, have a de- 
pressing effect upon the reader. 
He instinctively shrinks from 
reading that mass of matter. 

So we trick him into reading our 
message by starting out with a 
little | easy-to-grasp paragraph. 
Sometimes we put this opening 
paragraph in the form of a ques- 
tion, as for example: “What is 
the first thing you say to a clerk 
when you step into a shoe store?” 

This sets the reader to thinking. 
Well, what is the first thing—the 
most logical remark to make to a 
shoe clerk? This naturally leads 
him into the second paragraph to 
see what it’s all about. And be- 
fore he realizes what has happened, 
the prospect has read the entire 
message! 

That’s the way to use a short 
paragraph ! 

Short paragraphs, wherever and 
whenever we work them into a 
letter, should say something. 
Each should present some startling 
point, or sum up some big idea. 
Many readers, you kndw, have a 
habit of “skimming the page” to 
pick out these short paragraphs. 
Each should serve as a flag to 
arouse interest and stimulate a de- 
sire to read the balance of the 
letter. 

Such paragraphs as these, stand- 
ing out boldly on the page, render 

a valuable service indeed: 

11,682 merchants have already 
cashed in on the very same offer 
we are now making you. 

Will you EXAMINE this re- 
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markable set of books, without 
cost or obligation, on your part? 

Thousands of your colleagues 
have already PROVED that this 
little device saves time and temper. 

You needn’t decide now. Just 
mail the post card and TRY before 
you BUY! 

And you needn’t pay a penny 
until you have seen this wonder- 
worker, and proved its worth for 
yourself. 

To those who are suffering from 
the “short - snappy - paragraph” 
mania, I can think of no better 
counsel than a paraphrase of the 
advice that Mark Twain once gave 
the fair ladies of Vassar. Speak- 
ing on the subject of matrimony, 
Mark said: “And girls; if you 
must marry, then for goodness 
sake, marry in moderation.” 

And so we say, if you simply 
must use short, snappy paragraphs, 
then for goodness sake use ’em in 
moderation ! 


An Advertising Agent Who 
Says It with Cash 
C. C. WInNINGHAM 
Detroit, Micu., Mar. 20, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Your publications, Printers’ InK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, have done more 
to record advertising information of the 
distributor than any other advertising 
publication that I know. They are the 
only trade advertising publications that 
I consistently read, and 
only ones to which I subscribe and pa 
money for, which is the best ae ¢ of 
my feeling toward them. 

The Campbell —_ in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for arch possesses a 
great deal of interest to me. 

C. C. WInNINGHAM. 








American Newspaper Publish- 


ers’ Convention in April 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association will hold its thirty-seventh 
annual convention at the aldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on April 25, 26 
and 27. 

The annual dinner of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the association will 
held on the evening of April 26. 





John Clayton Starts Own 


Business’ at Chicago 
John Clayton, for seven years with 
Buckley, Dement & egy Chicago, 
direct-mail advertising, organized. 
his own advertising business at Chicago 
It will’ be known as John’ Clayton yw 8 
vertising. 
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Percentage of total advertising, local and national, as 
carried by each of the 5 Los Angeles daily newspapers. 





























Display Times |Examiner| Express | Herald | Record 
Advertising % % % % % 

Agricultural.......... 60.60 | 10.98 | 12.54 | 13.30 | 2.58 
Autos & Accessories...| 30.28 | 28.35 | 19.79 | 16.86} 4.72 
Amusements.......... 21.22 | 21.22 | 19.62 | 19.19 | 18.75 
Banks & Financials...| 40.35 | 22.71 | 18.92 | 15.61] 2.41 
Books & Publishers.....| 38.52 | 49.86 ]....... 11.17 .45 
Building Material. .... 35.36 | 26.26 | 28.04] 6.00] 4.34 
MRT Scie thes 5.4.:0s ease 21.05 | 47.78 | 8.06 | 17.05 | 6.56 
re 33.22 | 26.33 | 20.71 | 14.34 | 5.40 
Cloaks & Suits......... 21.02 | 21.85 | 12.24 | 36.65] 8.24 
|." Se eee 25.04 | 32.47 | 11.30} 23.18] 8.01 
a ee 22.50 | 4.73 | 31.61 | 24.77 | 16.39 
OS ere 23.46 | 23.80 | 12.23 | 26.95 | 13.56 
yo 21.24 | 21.15 | 18.56 | 27.29 | 11.76 
Furniture & House Furn.| 23.29 | 22.83 | 19.36 | 27.83] 6.69 
Hardware & Electric....| 23.46 | 26.96 | 14.07 | 28.72 | 6.79 
Hotels & Resorts...... 50.00 | 28.85; 9.90] 6.20] 5.05 
Jewelers & Opt.........}| 26.50 | 23.69 | 16.87 | 29.49 | 3.45 
Machinery............ i Se ses ee ee 
EE 42.12 | 20.36 | 8.58] 21.30] 7.64 
Men’s Clothing.........| 22.21 | 26.08 | 18.04 | 24.38] 9.29 
Miscellaneous......... 29.04 | 28.20 | 14.43 | 10.04 | 18.29 
Musical Instruments....} 23.75 | 34.03 | 22.48 | 16.88 | 2.86 
Office Equipment..... 59.77 | 28.69 | 3.71] 5.03] 2.80 
Proprietary............ 26. 28.19 | 12.83 | 22.48} 9.92 
ReabFatate............ 27.49 | 29.37 | 15.47 | 22.78 | 4.89 
Schools, etc...........| 27.67 | 26.24 | 24.24] 12.80] 9.05 
MS 8,50 om 29.52 | 14.27 | 24.01 | 25.72] 6.48 
Sporting Goods.........| 26.13 |....... 37.71 | 35.65 ol 
pC 25.@ | 55:32 | 3.35 | 12.51} 3.13 
Transportation........ 36.49 | 30.70 | 16.09 | 12.27] 4.45 
Foreign Readers....... 38.57 | 14.29 | 17.14 | 10.00 | 20.00 
oS eee 39.37 | 30.54 | 9.55] 18.76] 1.78 
Total Paid Advertising. .| 30.65 | 23.98 | 16.92 | 21.11] 7.34 








THE TIMES leads in 16 classifications 
Herald leads in 6 classifications 
Examiner leads in 8 classifications 
Express leads in 2 classifications 


Gow Angeles Times 
Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago—225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE DISTRIBUTION MOVEMENT, AS INDICATED BY INDEX NUMBERS 
From GovERNMENT AND NON-GoVERNMENT Sources 
[Base year in bold-faced type.] 
THEATRES Canpy 


Taxeson Sales by 7 ADVERTISING—, 
admis- manufac- PostaL Maga- 
Year AnD MontH sions? turers Receipts zine* Newspaper® 


Relative Relative Relative 
Relative to 1920 to 1919 to 1913 to 1919 
———————— I npex NumBERs———— ————__, 
1913 monthly average... . eee 100 ie 





1914 monthly average.... on “age ‘os 95 

1915 monthly average.... ‘in — one 94 ese 
1916 monthly average.... “se aa: 74 116 73 
1917 monthly average.... abe can 80 122 75 
1918 monthly average.... we 93 110 73 
1919 monthly average... . 75 694 100 154 100 
1920 monthly average... . 100 100 113 188 114 
1921 monthly average.... 95 70 113 121 103 
1922 ae see. oie 77 77 124 129 108 
98 93 109 1206 101 
108 69 104 129 89 
109 124 135 109 
102 74 112 137 107 
99 65 106 140 115 
102 62 107 1 104 
80 57 95 103 87 
82 50 105 90 85 

84 48 111 108 1 
89 118 120 117 
97 82 119 124 112 
92 100 145 116 113 
89 132 114 91 102 
81 91 111 113 90 
87 132 124 111 
75 58 120 140 116 
80 62 121 150 116 
77 57 121 134 108 
64 55 106 110 93 
65 59 116 102 92 
63 124 121 105 
74 86 135 156 126 
76 86 135 153 120 
94 110 159 148 120 

136 114 


1Internal revenue taxes on admissions to theatres, cabarets, etc., and candy sales 
from U. S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal Revenue; postal receipts in 50 
selected cities from U). S. Post Office Department; magazine advertising as reported 
by Printers’ Inx; newspaper advertising compiled by New York Evening Post. 

*Data represent internal revenue taxes collected under the revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921, For taxes on theatre and cabaret admissions the rate of tax under the act of 
1921 (represented by data for 1922) is “1 cent for each 10 cents or fraction thereof 
of the amount paid for admission,” payable by the person paying such admission, 
except “‘where the amount paid for admission is 10 cents or less, no tax shall be paid.” 
The act of 1918 provided for the same rate of taxation but allowed no exceptions and, 
hence, the data for 1922 are not quite as comprehensive as the earlier data. However, 
the variance is not such as will not allow comparison. ¥ 

puted on the basis of-a 5 per cent excise tax prior to January, 1922, and since 

January, 1922, on the basis of a 3 per cent tax (revenue act of 1918 superseded by 
revenue act of 1921). dn P é 

‘These figures represent the number of lines of advertising carried by the leading 
magazines dated for the month noted. F P h : 

®Compiled from 22 identical cities: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. Detroit, 
Cleveland, St, Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Los Angeles, San Fr Mil Se, 
Washington, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Columbus, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, Birmingham, and Houston. For the years 1916 to 1918, no reports 
were available for Boston, Louisville, Houston, and Columbus. The totals for those 
years were computed from the actual reports of the 18 other cities, allowing 13.85 
per cent of the total to the four missing cities, the average ratio of those cities to the 
total in the subsequent years. . , 

@Six months’ average, July to December, inclusive. 

From the “Survey of Current Business,” published by the 
United States Department of Commerce. 











Keeping Ahead of Competitors in 
Your Advertising Argument 


The Keynote of the Campaign Should Be Changed, in Some Instances, 
When the Advertising of Like Products Monopolizes 
the Same Selling Theme 


By W. H. Heath 


“yTs clever stuff and good ad- 
vertising, but it will sell the 
other fellow’s line as well as it 
will sell your own,” is a popular 
phrase, not without some founda- 
tion of truth. 

To keep a step ahead of your 
competitor in your advertising ar- 
guments, is, therefore, no more than 
plain common sense, and the re- 
markable thing seems to be that 
even for the most conventional 
articles, new selling ideas can be 
hit upon. The history of the first 
comprehensive effort to market, 
advertise and sell metal pencils is 
an illustration in point. One man- 
ufacturer, with vision, saw possi- 
bilities in this market and man- 
aged to get a good running start. 
At this time it was only necessary 
for him to picture the pencil and 
to describe its attractive qualities. 

A metal pencil was good to look 
upon, aside from its other quali- 
ties. And it required no sharp- 
ening. It was necessary, at this 
stage in the development of the 
market, to sell the idea of the new 
pencil as against ordinary pencils. 

Then came competition, which 
rapidly grew in volume, until 
there were many different makes. 
This first manufacturer saw at 
once that his advertising, if con- 
tinued on the same lines, would 
constitute a campaign in behalf of 
every competitor, for it was sell- 
ing metal pencils alone, and not 
exclusive features. 

Therefore, without further de- 
lay, he switched. The pencil itself 
took second place as exclusive 
features were added or brought to 
light. Competitors might have ap- 
proximately the same features but 
were not calling attention to them. 
There was a rifled tip, a grace of 
design, nicely fashioned to make 
the pencil grip more surely in the 
fingers, where other pencils 
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slipped and slid; there was an 
automatic lead index and a holder 
for carrying as many as twelve 
leads. By reversing a metal cap, 
an eraser came to view. This 
pencil was “scientifically bal- 
anced,” and therefore did not tire 
the hand in writing. 


ALWAYS LOOKING FORWARD 


One by one these features be- 
came the talking theme, and one 
by one they were taken up by 
competitors, until all had been 
employed. Then the advertiser 
sprang a new surprise and kept a 
step ahead by bunching all of 
them and incorporating them in 
the advertising, along with other 
material. Imitation is inevitable. 


It is a part of human progress to: 


imitate. That is what gradually 
makes improvement universal and 
not the private property of any 
one concern or individual or prod- 
uct. 

But the manufacturer, the in- 
ventor, the advertiser can over- 
come what he believes to be a 
handicap of competition by con- 
tinuously improving his own idea 
and automatically making others 
work that much harder. 

When the automobile show was 
on in New York, crowds seemed 
to centre around the Buick ex- 
hibit. The floor echoed one idea: 
“Have you seen the Buick’s new 
idea? Two nameplates. One on 
the rear now, right above the tail 
light. Good scheme, eh? Why 
didn’t someone think of it before? 
The car advertises itself, coming 
and going.” 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that this new device should be 
featured in page advertising of the 
Buick. A small feature, you will 
say. Yes, admittedly, but the most 
trivial ideas, if exclusive for the 
time being, are sufficient to com- 
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“The Divorce Evil” 
By Honorable Joseph Morschauser 


Justice of the Supreme Court of New York 


This article, which has been given wide publicity in the leading 
newspapers, appears in the April issue of (OLUMBIA 








A copy (complimentary) of (OLUMBIA containing this article 


will be sent upon request. 


(OLUMBIA 


A National Monthly Magazine published by Knights 
of Columbus for 770,000 Knights and their Families 
DAVID J. GILLESPIE 
Advertising Director 


EASTERN OFFICE A. T. SEARS, Western Representative 
25 West 43rd Street, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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mand public attention. Other man- 
ufacturers had not thought of it, 
or at least had not done it in quite 
this way. 

We have always been impressed 
by the unique advertising methods 
employed for the Jordan automo- 
bile. When magazines and news- 
papers overflow with conventional 
car arguments; when the ad- 
vertising of automobiles seems to 
get in a rut, and when the talk 
is on power plant and the me- 
chanics of the trade, the Jordan 
momentarily springs a surprise by 
omitting its own technical style of 
copy and returning to first prin- 
ciples. It tells all over again the 
joys of the open road and of ad- 
venturing in an automobile. Surely 
it has been done! Admitted that 
it is calculated, when unwisely 
used, to “sell any car,” because it 
is so general. But when Jordan is 
the only one to do it, the story is 
different. The advertising belongs 
solely to Jordan, because the other 
fellows have an entirely different 
line of attack. 

In a recent periodical that con- 
tained many automobile adver- 
tisements, all of a technical or 
institutional character, we were 
impressed by the sureness with 
which this copy made us think and 
feel Jordan: 

“Off to the Land of Over Yon- 
der—built to answer the call of 
the long, alluring road to Every- 
where. Off to the beckoning hills 
and the Land of Over Yonder— 
where you look down the way 
you’ve come, and the whole wide 
world stands still. Then home 
again, across the valley in the 
dusk, like a phantom thing pos- 
sessed, with the winter moonlight 
glistening on the fenders as if they 
were wet—and a crispness in the 
air that sets the blood astir. 
That’s motoring in a friendly Jor- 
dan Brougham. Nimble, snug and 
hammock swung, close to the 
skimming road, this fascinating 
car glides lightly on its way.” 

Yes, there is technical motor talk 
mixed with the sentiment, for such 
Jordan copy is never all a matter 
of sleek words and _ veneered 
phraseology. But the important 
point connected with its presenta- 
tion here has to do with the clever 
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“PUNCH 
SUMMER 
NUMBER 


is the ideal medium for the 
advertising of High - Class 
Goods and Service in Great 
Britain during the Summer 
months. It will be published 
during the first week of July, 
and will have a prolonged 
Bookstall Sale throughout 
the holiday months, in addi- 
tion to the regular Subscrip- 
tion Sale on publication. 

On a very conservative esti- 
mate, the number of readers 
of this Special Number 
must be in excess of 


TWO MILLIONS 


For the first time, tri-colour 
printing for a limited num- 
ber of full-page announce- 
ments will be introduced 
into this year’s SUMMER 
NUMBER. 


Already a_ considerable 
amount of space is sold, 
including all special positions 
and many of the tri-colour 
pages, but there is still space 
available in the regular non- 
position section and in the 
tri-colour section, for which, 
however, early application 
should be made. 


Rates and full particulars will be 
sent gladly on request to: 


MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 
England 
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Do You— 


MANUFACTURER— 


Value the 
Advertising Manager 
With Initiative and 

Experience ? 


If you want a man who will 
lean on his agency or one 
who must rush to you for 
guidance at every turn— 


I Am Not Your Man 


but—if you can make a pro- 
fit on a man who is a keen 
practical judge of advertis- 
jing—who knows how to 
make advertising fit the mer- 
chandise—who for fifteen 
years has had high speed 
experience with the problems 
of large advertisers and who 
for the past six years has 
actively directed the ad- 
vertising and sales policies 
of one of the largest manu- 
facturers in the country. 


We Can Talk Business 


Address “S. N,” 
Box 114, Care of P. I. 


The locality of your company 
will not affect our negotiations 
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use of it at a time when readers 
are perhaps surfeited with the con- 
ventional style of automobile copy. 

Palmolive advertising has prac- 
tised this doctrine. There are more 
soaps today than ever in the history 
of soap manufacture and many of 
them are heavily advertised. 
Palmolive came into this market 
when the market was glutted. But 
the manufacturer was unafraid. 
It was wholly a case of keeping 
a sharp eye on all soap advertis- 
ing and of steering widely away 
from it. The soap which could 
produce an individuality of its 
own in its advertising need not 
fear competition. 


HOW PALMOLIVE HAS PROFITED BY 
USE OF NEW IDEAS 


First came the planting of the 
basic idea of manufacture. Palm- 
olive was made of palms and of 
olives, that is, the oils from them. 
For a period, this thought was 
freely pictured, in very much the 
same manner that a tar soap has 
advertised the tree from which it 
draws much of its substance. 
Palmolive did the job consistently. 
It kept on and on until the first 
idea was firmly established. 

Next came a step forward, from 
the parent idea, when it became 
apparent that other soaps using 
the same ingredients were showing 
a tendency to adopt the same ad- 
vertising atmosphere. Both palms 
and olives had traditions. They 
came from Egypt and in the days 
of the ancient Egyptians supplied 
ingredients for such body-clean- 
ing processes as were the popular 
custom. Figures, living scenes, 
Cleopatra and her tribe filled a 
panoramic advertising stage with 
a flood of brilliant color and sug- 
gestion. 

Before competitors with some- 
what similar arguments could en- 
ter the arena, Palmolive was ‘off 
on another course entirely, still 
many steps ahead of those who 
might have been tempted to imitate. 
To sell in any continuous quantity, 
soap must be advertised and sold 
to women. And personal charm, 
the complexion, beauty, was the 
first logical argument. Many soaps 
had touched upon this subject, but 
never in quite the simple, imagina- 
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Greatness Through Simplicity 


While many American newspapers make frantic efforts 
to win public approval through development of the sensa- 
tional, the freakish and the bizarre, The Portland Oregonian 
continues a constant embodiment of newspaper greatness 
which has been achieved largely through simplicity. 

It speaks in clear, concise English; its make-up is orderly 
and plain; it is clean—these are simple virtues, but, coupled 
with them is a scope of news service seldom equaled and a 
record of 75 years of sound editorial policy. 

There is no other paper like The Oregonian in all the 
west—few like it in all the world. The folks who read it have 
little taste for newspapers of poorer quality—they are satis- 
fied with nothing less than The Oregonian’s standards of 
excellence. 

This is why no other newspaper in the Pacific northwest 
approaches The Oregonian in influence or prestige—why it 
leads all others in circulation and advertising volume. 

Average paid circulation February, 1923: 


Daily ..... 85,633 
Sunday... . 123,814 


The Oregonian 


The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 





Represented by 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., 

hicago. 
Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco. 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., 


Verree & Conklin, Inc., e 
117 Lafayette Bivd., 
Detroit. 


e 
300 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





J 














a 


‘In 1922 Portland was first among Pacific Coast 
ports and sixth among all the ports of the United 
States in volume of exports to foreign countries. 


More than forty steamship lines, reaching prac- 
tically every important port of the world, now give 
regular service to the Port of Portland. 
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| : ___jJ | never in quite the simple, imagina- 
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States in a clear, concise way the 
basic angles from which all advertis- D 
ing problems must be considered. . 


Tl 
Invaluable to every advertising and nee 
business man who wishes to plan or Joer 
check up an advertising campaign. pom 
new: 
Sent free upon request. -_ 
What well-known business men say: Cle 
“Every business man in- “A brief of advertising “A complete exposition 

terested in advertising fundamentals compre- of the fundamentals of 
shouid read this little hensively set forth.”’— gérerticing procedure. ’’ T 
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tive Palmolive way. Single figures 
were made to tell stories more 
potent than had been attempted 
with five and six figure composi- 
tion. Headlines were vivid, appeal- 
ing, and with just a hidden thread 
of sentiment. If too many soap 
campaigns feature the same gen- 
eral idea too generally then Palm- 
olive suddenly swings back to the 
exotic, the Egyptian, in the mer- 
riest kind of hide-and-seek game. 

Keep ahead of the advertising 
theme of your competitor. Be on 
the alert for new ideas for old 
products and untapped sources of 
copy appeal. When lumber began 
to be advertised all kinds of com- 
panies and all kinds of woods en- 
tered the race, the development 
was highly interesting and instruc- 
tive. The first concern to think 
of trade-marking every stick of 
timber had an inspirational adver- 
tising idea. Others followed and it 
ceased to possess its original value. 
Then came the idea of supplying 
dealers with a wide variety of 
working plans for houses. They 
were supplied to customers at no 
cost, and the advertiser stepped 
ahead of the procession. 





Dow Automatic Pencil with 
Arnold Joerns Company 


The Louis F. Dow Company, St. 
Paul, manufacturer of the Dow auto- 
matic pencil, has appointed the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, to handle its advertising 
account. A preliminary campaign in 
newspapers, to be followed by maga- 
zines, has been planned for this account. 





Cleaning Compounds Account 
for Boston Agency 


The India Alkali Works, manufac- 
turer .of “Savogran,” ‘“‘Marblica” and 
other cleaning compounds, Boston, has 
placed its account with Walter B. Snow 
and Staff, advertising agency of that 
city. 





L. N. Howe Joins Buffalo 
Advertising Business 


L. N. Howe, formerly with Traut- 
man, Bailey & Blampey, lithographers, 
New York. has joined the advertising 
business of J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo, as 
art director. 





J. H. Dickey, Jr., has been appointed 
ee manager of the Butte, Mont., 
Past. 
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REMEMBER ME? 


"I'M ONE OF THE STRIKING 
TERES'’WHO HAVE HELPED THE 
B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
INFLUENCE MILLIONS OF 
MOTORISTS IN THE CARE OF 
THEIR TIRES ~ — ~~ 
MY LONG USEFULL LIFE IN 
THE FILMS IS DUE Pa = 
CREATIVE woR 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES ‘OF 


BOSWORTH, DeFRENES 
& FELTON 


WILKES «BARRE, PA. 


Billboard 





AMERICA'S yes AL 
FOREMOST ee Piicl aha 





OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
oe not importunate solici- 
ors. 


They are service men who 
represent us with dignity 
and credit. 


The last thing we want is an 
necount that does not be- 
long in The Billboard. 


If your business does not be- 
long in our columns, our 
men will tell you so. 


They deal in facts. 


You can bank on their every 
claim and representation. 


Member A.B.C, 








NEW YORK 


1993 BWAY., BRYANT 8470 


CHICAGO|CINCINNATI 
35 SO.DEARBORN! 2S OPERA PL. 





Cap OO tia: 
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Donnelley Has 
Indexed the Automo- 
tive Market 


UR files contain complete sta- 

tistical information oovering 

national, state, county, an 

town counts on automobile 
owners. Lists show make of car 
owned. 


Consult Donnelley for accurate mail- 
ing lists or statistical information re- 
garding either auto owners, auto or 

y f ers, dealers or 
repairers. Our free book ‘‘Automo- 
tive Marke's and How to Reach 
Them” tabulates complete data avail- 
able. This book is a gold mine of in- 
formation on the automotive markets. 
Ask for your copy today. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation 


Mailing Service 
Department 
328 E. 2ist Street Chicago, Il. 
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HAWAII 


the story of its growth. 


man has never known. 


the fact. 


exploring. 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
ALooRN SEYMmovUR Co. 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
M. C. Moapnsen & Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 





—the market 


It is of Hawaii the market we 
speak, not of Hawaii the para- 
dise. Too long has the glamor 
of this new Eden out-heralded 


Business sages regard the 
Pacific as the great trade field 
of to-morrow. The sea-lanes to 
the East and far South, they 
say, will see shipping such as 


The present prosperity and 
tremendous industry of the 
Hawaiian Islands testify to the 
essence of the prophecy. A yearly 
trade of 271 million dollars from 
a population of 260,000! Regard 


Here is a market, modern, pro- 
gressive, prosperous, that will 
richly reward him who comes 
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Simplicity in Copy Has Its 
Value 


Don_ Seitz, supervisor of the New 
York Evening World, cposiing before a 
conference of the advertising department 
of the New York Times, said that in his 
opinion advertising with plain and sim- 
ply written copy was of the greatest 
value. Mr. Seitz’s words were: 

“The best advertising is the kind that 

tells you what the article is, what it 
costs, and where you can get it. When 
ee have told them that plainly, you 
ave done a great deal. ohn Wana- 
maker told me once that he regarded 
Mr. Altman as one of the greatest mer- 
chants in the world. Their advertising 
is always the simplest kind. They tell 
you where the store is, what they have 
to sell and what it costs, and then they 
are through. No trimmings. That is a 
waste of space. 

“Every time you check convenience 
you stop business, and so I will say: 
Study the thing the advertiser has to 
sell. Then study out whether or not 
you have the people who will buy it, 
and then see that he explains it to them 
clearly—where he is, what has he got 


and what he wants for it. 


Shows How Selling Expenses 
Can Be Reduced 


Joun Curtiss Company, Inc. 
New York, Mar. 22, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
_ I have read at home the very interest- 
ing interview with the president of the 
Campbell Soup Company in Printers’ 
Ink Monthly of March. ‘ 

I have never come across an article 
demonstrating so forcefully that adver- 
tising, by increasing the volume of 
sales, can actually reduce selling ex- 
penses. 

Joun Curtiss Company, Inc. 
Joun Curtiss, 
President. 


A New Soap Is Advertised to 
Philadelphians 


J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia and Camden, are using news- 
paper rs to introduce a new 
product, “Jesco Skin Soap.” The a 
tells of what it is made, what it will 
do and where it can be bought. Loca! 
pride is also utilized as a sales asset, 
a display line reading ‘“‘A product of 
Philadelphia.” 


Frank D. Brady Leaves 
Renniere Process, Inc. 


Frank D. Brady, for the last three 
years production manager of The Ren- 
niere Process, Inc., New York, roto- 
gravure photography, has been made 
vice-president of the Quaker Hill Shop, 
wood novelties for advertising, nursery 
furniture, games and toys, New London, 
Conn. Mr. Brady will be general pro- 
duction manager and designer. 
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The Expositor 
Is Read and Studied 


By Over 20,000 Preachers 
Each Month 


means oereee” 
‘sehen Vet rary me zee 


: Jamuane > a 
i The Expositor 
AN > 






"500 MILLION DOLLAR 
CHURCH FUND 

TO BE SPENT , 
ACH YEAR)! 


v3 











“Salary increased from $1,000 to $3,000 in five years, 
largely due to practical suggestiveness of Ex- 
positor”— 


—REV. G. C. WHIMSETT. 


“I would not be without The Expositor at any 
price”— 
—REV. HENRY HILES, 
Alpena, Michigan. 


“I have been taking Expositor since 1903. Indis- 
pensable to me.”— 
—ROBERT L. BELL, Pastor, 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 


You can reach this huge national field with its 
$500,000,000 buying power for only 


$60.00 a Page 


Twelve-time Rate 


Ask us to show you how we can cooperate with you. 


The Expositor 


NEW YORE “Founded in 1899 by F. M. Barton’ CHICAGO 

mB. 4 Executive and Editorial Offices: oder g 
. a earbo 
Street Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio Street 


MMIIUAFUNEOAUAUAOPACORPO ALOE ASSO 
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Do You Sell To Farmers? 


If so, you are overlooking the one best bet in the Central 
States if not represented in the columns of 


The Burley Tobacco Grower 
Sworn Circulation 77,000 


THE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWER is a monthly publi- 
cation which goes into 77,000 farm homes in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia and Tennessee. Its subscribers not 
only grow tobacco, but they are general farmers, tobacco 
being their cash crop. They raise cattle, sheep, horses and 
poultry. They produce all the ordinary farm crops grown 
in the Central West. 


The farmers who subscribe for THE BURLEY TOBACCO 
GROWER are marketing their tobacco crop co-operatively. 
The tobacco crop of 1920 sold for $26,000,000. That was 
BEFORE co-operative marketing was adopted by the burley 
tobacco growers. The next year, the first in which burley 
tobacco was marketed under the new system of selling, the | 
farmers who read THE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWER 
were paid $37,400,000 for their crop, though it was — 
40,000,000 pounds short of the previous year’s production. 
The crop of 1922, if it holds up in grade as the first two- 
thirds of the deliveries indicate, will bring to the farmers 
who grew it about $75,000,000. 


Burley Tobacco Growers who sell through the co-opera- 
tive marketing plan have money the year round. They do 
not get it all at once, as on the auction plan, and they do 
not spend it all at once. 


If you have anything to sell to farmers, from seeds and 
fertilizers to phonographs, radio outfits and player-pianos, 
advertise in 


THE BURLEY TOBACCO GROWER 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
WILLIAM A. BEATTY, Advertising Manager 
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Principles, Not Technicalities, 
Govern Trade-Mark Rights 


Interesting Case Involving Coty’s Use of a as Trade-Mark 
for Perfume 


T cannot be too often em- 

phasized that trade-mark rights 
ultimately depend, not upon com- 
pliance with certain technical re- 
quirements, but upon what the 
public understands by the mark 
in question. A trade-mark may 
satisfy all of the technical re- 
quirements, and still be handled 
in such a way as to forfeit any 
right to protection. And on the 
other hand, a mark may satisfy 
none of the requirements, and 
still be entitled to protection, if 
it has been handled in such a way 
that it means unmistakably the 
goods of a certain producer, or 
from a certain source. It is im- 
portant for business men to real- 
ize that carelessness may be fatal 
to trade-mark rights, no matter 
how perfectly the technicalities 
may have been observed. And it 
is equally important to realize that 
when the public does as a matter 
of fact understand that a certain 
word or symbol refers exclusive- 
ly to the origin of certain goods, 
it is entitled to protection irre- 
spective of technicalities. 

A very interesting case of the 
latter variety was decided March 
8 in the United States District 
Court at New York, involving 
the word “L’Origan” as used for 
perfume by Francois Joseph de 
Spoturno Coty, of Paris, and 
widely sold in the United States by 
Coty, Inc. The case in question 
is entitled Coty, Inc., vs. LeBlume 
Import Company, Inc., and a pre- 
liminary injunction was asked 
restraining the latter concern from 
using the word “origan” in the 
sale of perfume. In connection 
with the case the court decided 
a counter-suit by the LeBlume 
company to compel the Coty con- 
cern to withdraw its notice to the 
Collector of the Port of New York 
to withhold entry of two parcels 
of perfume, bottled under the 
name in question. 

In its defense against Coty’s 
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claim of trade-aenrk ee in the 
name, the LeBlume company ad- 
vanced certain technicalities. In 
the first place, it showed that 
“origan” is a word known in sev- 
eral languages as meaning a cer- 
tain aromatic plant, frequently used 
in perfume as an ingredient for 
blending. Hence it was descrip- 
tive. Secondly, Coty does not use 
any of the essence of origan in 
his blend, while there is actual 
origan used in the defendant’s per- 
fume. Therefore, Coty’s use of 
the word is deceptive and mis- 
leading. Finally, “origan” is a 
foreign word, and the rule is that 
foreign words cannot be appro- 
priated as valid trade-marks. All 
of which was admitted. None 
the less the court granted the pre- 
liminary injunction sought by 
Coty, and denied the application 
for withdrawal of the notice to 
the Collector of Customs, on the 
ground that the continuous ad- 
vertising of the name by Coty had 
given it a “secondary meaning” 
as referring to the goods of a 
certain producer. Irrespective of 
the primary and technical sig- 
nificance of the word, it had come 
to mean “Coty’s perfume” in the 
United States, and it would be 
unfair to allow anybody else to 
use it for perfume. 


A STATEMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES 


The opinion of Judge Hand is 
worth following in some detail 
for its exposition of the principle 
which underlies all of the techni- 
calities of trade-mark procedure. 
“When Coty began to import his 
scent into the United States in 
1909,” he says, “the word ‘origan’ 
signified nothing to his American 
customers except the article it- 
self. Except for d’ Heraud’s 
statement in his affidavit that Oriza 
had in 1901 ‘shipped a perfume to 
the United States’ under that 
name, there is no evidence that 
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Boyd's Lists 


dt dict 1830 


Our Price List AA-53 
deserves a permanent place 
in your records. It gives 
you the number of people 
engaged in any business or 
profession; the number of 
Residents worth $5,000, 
$50,000, $100,000, in any 
state or city. Just ask for 
a copy on your business 
stationery. 

List Compilers for three- 
quarters ofa century. Ad- 
dressing. palin Re- 
produced [¢ 


BOYD’S Gry DISPATCH 


19-21 Beekman Street 
New York City 














WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


An old, well-established company 
located in New York State, manufac- 
turing and marketing extensively 
ebveniions and widely used building- 
matérial products, wants a man, pref- 
erably between the ages of 35 and 
45, as sales executive. The man de- 
sired has in his time made good on 
the ‘firing line’ of selling and has 
since demonstrated his ability to build 
up and direct the work o 
r; meee e must also be fa- 

ar with se by mail, as much 
of the en success has been 
achieved throu this method. It is 
essential he possess the brains and 
vision to lay down successful sales 
clicies when necessary and carry 
em out. In short, the company is 
looking for a man capable of takin 
things entirely in his own hands an 
ee results. Previous experience 
etail lumber dealer and 
Sep nates fields would be of 
valu 

If your experience and ability meet 
the foregoing r ee and you 
want to work with a small but grow- 
ing organization where arene is 
pulling for the success of e com- 
pany, and where sales possibilities are 
almost unlimited, write, stating age, 
salary wanted, full details o: st 
experience and tell why you consider 
yourself to be the man for this posi- 


tion. dress ‘‘N. K.,’”’ Box 111, care 
of Printers’ 


Ink. 
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before 1909 anyone had ever used 
the word in America upon any 
toilet scent at all. Under that 
name Coty has by dint of adver- 
tising built up an enormous busi- 
ness, from which d’ Heraud and 
others are naturally anxious to 
profit. It is quite true that ‘origan’ 
is an English word, and though 
apparently it denotes another 
botanical genus than ‘marjoram,’ 
commonly the two are assimilated 
and with them the ‘thyme’ of liter- 
ature and the pharmacopeia. Each 
refers to an aromatic plant out 
of which there may’ be extracted 
an essential oil, and while there 
is a sharp dispute in the papers 
whether this is in fact used or 
indeed usable, as an ingredient of 
scents, there seems to be little 
doubt but that it is. But for all 
that ‘origan’ is in no sense a word 
of common speech in English. It 
has retained currency among 
pharmacists, but so far as it is 
not otherwise obsolete, it appears 
to be found only in works like Sir 
Richard Burton’s Arabian Nights 
where the diction is poetic ahd 
designedly artificial. I do not be- 
lieve that my own ignorance of 
it before this case was exceptional, 
even among educated persons. 
“Even if this be not so, the 
word, so far as it has any mean- 
ing whatever, means something 
altogether different from Coty’s 
scent, the product or the smell. 
Unfortunately, there is a dispute 
as to just what the real smell is. 
The LeBlume Company insist that 
the oils in evidence, which to my 
nose are like turpentine, do not 
smell like origan, but they produce 
nothing on which they will stand 
as the true smell. It is true that 
d’ Heraud swears that his ‘origan’ 
contains the essence and smells 
like it, but that I cannot accept. 
If so, then Coty’s scent smells 
of it too, and that without con- 
taining a drop. Now the name of 
a scent when descriptive means, 
not that the compound contains it 
as an ingredient, but that it smells 
like the thing. It would be, for 
instance, misleading to name a 
scent, rose or lilac because it con- 
tained an imperceptible quantity 
of those essences, if it did not 
smell like the flowers. It is, there- 


















— ] In its defense against Coty’s name, there is no evidence that 
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“ Is there a print shop 

h in your office? 

er 

i,” . 

- Orx have you one elsewhere upon which 

h you can rely as confidently as though it 

4 were actually a part of your organization—a 

P printer who puts himself into your work as 

r ardently as you would yourself if you were 

d producing it? 

1 ‘ 

: Our customers have that kind of a printer. 

: THE WOODROW PRESS, Inc. 

: 351 WEST 52NDSTREET NEWYORK 

: “Send it to Woodrow” | 




















Are you on the 
Dead-Head List? 


Even if you are receiving (gratis) 147 magazines you can’t 
wade through all of them. We have performed that service 
for you and in Lefax Magazine present the essential infor- 
mation you would like to get out of the other 147.. Lefax 
is a 96-page monthly pocket size. It is arranged so that 
articles of - value may be kept permanently. At $3.00 you 
are getting the essence of 147 magazines each month. The 
articles are clipped, digested, systematized, reprinted and 
furnished to you in a pocket-size magazine. 


, You need not send us any money to get acquainted with 
; the Lefax Magazine. We will enter your subscription and 
| bill: you with the understanding that if the first copy does 
not ‘come up to. your expectations you can cancel the sub- 
scription and owe us nothing. Why not try it? You can’t 


lose. 
‘ LEFAX, Incorporated 
141 So. Ninth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Wonder Want Ad 
Record of the Age 


Although The Los Angeles Examiner for the 
past three years gained a greater volume of 
Want Ads than any newspaper ever gained in a 
similar period and—although The Examiner’s 
gain in Want Ads for the year 1922 was almost 
one million lines ‘ 
. . the gain for January and February 
of this year alone is close to a quarter mil- 
lion lines. 
-_—— ss gain of 
LOS ANCELES EXAMINER 
233,16 lines 












Charts drawn to act- 
ual scale give com- 
parison of Want Ad 
gains for January 
and February, 1923, 
over the same two 
months of 1922. 





The Los Angeles Examiner’s Want Ad gain for Janu- 
ary and February was greater than the total gain of all 
other Los Angeles papers oquhinnd. 
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For three years—greatest Want Ad gains in America 
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fore, quite idle to show that 
d’ Heraud puts some origan in 
his scent and that Coty does not. 
Neither fact has any bearing what- 
ever on whether the name is true 
or false as description. A word 
means what people understand it 
to say and there is an end of it. 
Nobody, at least nobody _ for 
practical purposes, who buys Coty’s 
scent or may buy d’ Heraud’s, 
understands that she is getting the 
smell of thyme, marjoram and the 
origan of Spenser and Sir Richard 
Burton. Some pharmacists and 
men of letters might be deceived, 
but so far as I am aware, these 
are not given to scents, at least 
in America. And even though 
here and there some sensuous 
precieuse be disappointed, Coty 
may save his trade for aught of 
mee. . << 


THE MEANING OF A WORD IS A 
QUESTION OF FACT 


“There was no deceit in Coty’s 
use of the word, for it did not 
and could not deceive those to 
whom it was addressed. The 
word was not descriptive since it 
was not generic, meaning nothing 
but that particular scent coming 
in fact from the only source in 
America, Coty. Nor is this last 
conclusion affected by the fact, 
which I accept, that in France 
und perhaps also in England, a 
scent of similar smell has been 
marketed by. several others under 
the name, ‘origan.’ In those coun- 
tries the name would be generic 
and no maker could monopolize it, 
but its meaning there does not af- 
fect its meaning here. Because 
meaning is a question of fact, and 
when there is but one known 
source the word cannot be generic 
in the same sense as when there 
are many. . . 

“There remains nothing in Coty’s 
path except to show that his use 
of the word, itself not descrip- 
tive or misleading, has become 
enough associated with himself as 
to justify the inference that buy- 
ers under that name are his cus- 
tomers. It is of course not neces- 
sary that he should be known as 
the maker; on the contrary, it will 
suffice if the article be known as 
coming from a_ single, though 
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e 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Last Friday the Journal carried 


5,047 


inches of paid advertising in 48 
pages, probably the largest regu- 
lar week-day edition ever issued 
by a Southern newspaper. 


Business Is Fine in Atlanta’s Zone 


The Journal Covers 
Dixie Like the Dew 











Wanted! 
A Copy Man with 


a Future 


Somewhere there is a young man 
onateres by an advertising agenc 
ho writes en far-visione 
snles-gettin opy. He is not a 
producer o a med-milk ideas, 
nor is he a surface glider when it 
comes to planning a campaign or 
putting his ideas on paper. 


We need that man. 


He will feel at home with us 
because we are his kind of folks. 
We will give him an unusual op- 

portunity to work into a respon- 
Rible position with a fast-growing 
St. Louis young men’s advertis- 
ing agency. He will work largely 
on direct-mail accounts for well- 
known manufacturers. 


If you have reason to believe 
that you are this man, if you are 
willing to take a salary commen- 
surate with your experience and 
training en write us a frank, 
friendly’ letter and sell us your ex- 
pio ambition, education and 


Address: ‘‘T. P.,’’ Box 115, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 























-in a prompt letter. 
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anonymous, source. Most cases 
Seven 4 ears of secondary meaning are of that 
kind. But it is undoubtedly neces- 
As account executive with | sary that it must signify a single 


prominent agency, handling no- 
table list of national accounts. 
Desire to connect with smaller 
agency that is ready to expand. 
Record and qualifications given 
' Address 
7. lL.” Be 112, an & 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








The Complete Book on 


Engraving and Printi 
‘‘Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by 
Charles W. Hackleman, is a veritable ency- 
clopedia of useful, time-saving and money- 
making information for advertising men. 

It gives quick answers to daily questions 
about photography, retouching, drawing, 
reductions, enlargments, styles of drawing, 
plate-making for one or more colors, all 
methods of printing, color harmony and 
effective combinations, embossing, book- 
binding, ete., etc. 850 pages—over 1500 
illustrations—35 related subjects. 

Write for FREE prospectus showing 
sample pages, contents, approval offer, etc. 


COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUB. CO. 








Dept. KT, Indianapolis, ind. 








Production 


Mechanical production man 
seeks connection with, agency 
or large national advertiser. 
Thorough knowledge of 
typography, printing, paper, 
engraving, etc. 

Eight years in the com- 
posing room of a large New 
York newspaper for the ad- 
vertising department. Two 
years in the plant of the 
ae a geo sangre cata- 
logue and color printer in 
the East, supervising compo- 
sition and printing done for 
an advertising agency. 


American, single, thirty- 
two, college graduate. 


Address “E. C.,” Box 118. 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





source; there might be a large 
trade so arising that customers 
did not know whether there was 
one, or more than one, maker. 
But that possibility may always be 
met when the trade, as is generally 
the case, arises from copious ad- 
vertising. There the word being 
spread broadcast by one alone will 
not ordinarily fail to retain that 
suggestion of singularity which is 
all that is necessary. However it 
may be in the presence of contra- 
dictory proof, the presumption is 
then justified that a word so popu- 
larized carries the necessary con- 
notation. When, as in the cases 
at bar, it is in addition shown 
that to all practical intents the 
word so used is not descriptive at 
all in the minds of buyers, the 
owner’s case is substantially im- 
pregnable. . . 

“A word means what people 
understand it to say and there is 
an end of it.” That phrase tells 
the whole story at a glance. And 
the trade-mark owner who happens 
to be looking for a desk motto 
could hardly find a better one. 


Kling-Gibson Agency Has 
Oak Flooring Account 


The Oak Flooring Bureau, an organi- 
zation of oak flooring manufacturers 
with headquarters at Chicago, has 
pinced its advertising account with the 

ling-Gibson _Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency 

j.. Bs. Weddell, previcusly publicity 
counsel with the E. L. Bruce Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., has joined the Kling- 
Gibson Company. 


S. L. Meulendyke with 
Marschalk and Pratt 


S. L. Meulendyke, who has been 
general manager of the James Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Marschalk and Pratt, Inc. 
New York advertising agency 
was formerly with he Doriand J Rose 
Inc., also of New 











Starts Brake Lining. Campaign 


The Asbestos Textile Company, New 
York, manufacturer of “Aztec” brake 
lining, is starting a newspaper cam- 
poe on that product. The account 
as been ered with Campbell-Moss, 


Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Texas Screen Advertising 


Assures Concentrated Attention 


A fifty-foot film, running at FIFTY performances during a 
week in one of the best theatres in each of ten largest Texas 
cities would cost a total of only $173.00. Every single 
person in those ten theatres would SEE and READ your 
advertising. Screen advertising gets 100% attention value. 
Compare this with any other medium that guarantees the 
same circulation and attention value, 


Ask us about Screen Advertising Anywhere in Texas 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN ADVERTISING 
COMPANIES OF TEXAS 
1119 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 


608-14 Gunter Bldg., San Antonio 
._ 625 Mason Bldg., Houston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Mason Wadsworth Karl Acton c. D. Maddy 
110 EB. 42nd St. 311 River St. 1812 N. 12th St. 











An Able Man 


EXECUTIVE OR ADVERTISING MANAGER 


@. For some years an important factor in a high- 
grade and successful agency. Now at liberty owing 
to retirement of former employer who publishes this 
advertisement. 

@ A constructive space-buyer and the best judge of 
mediums I ever knew. 

@. An executive who has the rare ability of develop- 
ing mediocre employees to expertness. 

@ A keen, practical judge of advertising and capable 
in an emergency of directing or handling personally i 
any detail of agency work. i 
@. As advertising manager for concern with good- 


sized appropriation, would save his salary several 
times over, totally aside from his constructive work. 


Address “F. D.,” Box 119 care of Printers’ Ink. 
i 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE 
TAILOR 


Reaches 30,000 Mer- 
chant Tailoring Estab- 
lishments. 





Issued Semi-Annually 
Forms Close May 10 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 


TRADE PAPER 
WANTED 


The advertiser wants to buy a 
trade paper now published in 
New York, or that can be pub- 
lished in New York. 

Not now financially interested 
in any paper, so address in full 
confidence, with complete details, 
price, etc. 

Address “M. J.,’’ Box 110, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 




















Enchanting ! 


Visitors from the Country over have found 
the Mississippi Coast somand every season 
their numbers grow. 


In addition to delivering your message into 
3900 of the best homes in this section, 
Daily Herald will keep you in touch with 
a patrons from elsewhere who are here, 
inter and Summer, enjoying rest and play. 


As a market, the Mississippi Coast has as 
many things in its favor as it has as a resort. 
May we send you further information? 


THE # Dairy HERALD 
Biloxi Mississippi Gulfport 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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Gimbel Brothers Report 
Peak Year 


Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York de- 
partment store, reports net sales of 
$72,664,768 in 1922, the largest in the 
eighty years’ history of the concern, 
and an increase of $5,891,203 over the 
previous year. et profits, after 
Federal taxes were $5,043,605, a new 
record and an increase of $1,532,306 
over 1921. Good-will is carried at a 
valuation of one dollar, although $21,- 
000,000 has been expended for news- 
paper advertising in the last thirteen 
years, according to a statement by Isaac 
Gimbel, president. 





F. V. Clark Joins “Gift and 
Art Shop” 


F. V. Clark, recently with the trade 
division of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, New York, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Gift and Art Shop, 
also of New York. Mr. Clark was at 
one time with the Class Journal Com- 
any and the McGraw-Hill Company, 
nce., New York. 





Lanston Monotype. Advances 
Harry N. Robbins 


Harry N. Robbins, who has been with 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia for more than 
twenty years, has been appointed as- 
sistant typographic manager of that 
company. ‘ 





British Railway Plans 
American Campaign 


The London and North Eastern Rail- 
way of England and Scotland, plans 
an American campaign using newspapers 
and magazines. The account has been 
placed with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York. 














Is Read In Almost Every Home, 
Office, Store and Factory in Los 
Angeles and Suburbs. 


For Economical Coverage of The 
Los Angeles Territory Concentrate 
Your Advertising in The Evening 
Herald. : 


Representatives : 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 














Var. 
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The Export Advertising Agency 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Takes pleasure in announcing the 
opening of a completely 
equipped office 


in 


BUENOS AIRES 


Argentine 


JULY FIRST 


The services of this office will be 
unreservedly at the disposal of Amer- 
ican advertisers. 


Our Mr. R. C. Lebret will leave at 
an early date on an extended trip to 
South America and will gladly under- 
take the merchandising of a few 
advertised products of exceptional 
merit. 





The Export Advertising Agency 


(Forty-two active accounts) 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
822 Transportation Bldg. il E. Thirty-Sixth St. 
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We have often 
Advertising 3:4 ‘that. there 


That is no better 
Smashes _ theme for an ad- 
through vertisement than 
Problems problem with 


which the pro- 
spective reader may be struggling. 
There is no surer way to get the 
reader’s attention than to dis- 
cuss a perplexity that has been 
troubling him. That treatment 
immediately puts the advertise- 
ment on the reader's side of the 
fence. 

The Sterling Wheelbarrow Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, recently put 
this twist in a masterly fashion 
into one of its business-paper ad- 
vertisements. The retail mer- 
chant, as the Sterling folks evi- 
dently knew, is prejudiced against 
products that are received in the 
knocked-down shape and have to 
be set up before they can be 
delivered to the dealer’s customer. 
However, a large number of prod- 
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ucts have to be shipped this way. 
The retailer realizes this, but he 
also knows from sad experience 
that setting up these articles is a 
bothersome and time-wasting task. 
Parts are often lost. Sometimes 
it is difficult to understand how 
to set up the product properly. 
Frequently the dealer’s workman 
bores a hole or attaches a part in 
the wrong place and thereby in- 
jures the article. 

It is this situation that the 
Sterling company struck at in its 
advertisement. “The. job of set- 
ting up the ordinary barrow is 
a tough one, and has caused many 
a hardware dealer to stop han- 
dling barrows,” it states. The il- 
lustration, which dominates the 
copy, clearly shows the five suc- 
cessive steps required to assemble 
the knocked-down Sterling bar- 
row. It shows the retailer just 
how to do it, and at the same time 
makes the job look easy. 

That advertisement approaches 
the retailer from his side of the 
counter and gives him practical, 
helpful advice on a question in 
which he is vitally interested. 
That is a splendid example of an 
advertisement built on the reader’s 
problems. There is no end of 
opportunities for advertising of 
this kind. 





Why Cost A Chicago cloth- 
of New ing manufacturer 


brings up the 
Customers Is highly _interest- 


Prohibitive in g suggestion 
that the reason he devotes so 
much time and attention to de- 
veloping his present customers is 
that the cost of getting new cus- 
tomers is prohibitive. It costs him 
less money, relatively speaking, to 
build up a dealer than to get a 
new one to fill that dealer’s place. 

This manufacturer is not ad- 
vancing any new merchandising 
truth here although his method of 
telling it is original in its frank- 
ness. It would seem foolish to 
argue against the principle, since 
chapter and verse can be given for 
every angle in it. 

The Calumet Baking Powder 
Company pays up to a dollar in 
getting each new customer to buy 
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a thirty-five cent can of baking 
powder. Even though the dis- 
tance between clothing and baking 
powder is considerable, about the 
only fundamental difference is in 
the extent of the cost of getting 
the new customer. It is high in 
each case. And examples could 
be multiplied in other lines of 
business. 

All this is something that is 
well known. Its absolute sound- 
ness cannot be questioned. One 
would think it would be universal- 
ly used as a matter of course. 
Yet is it? 

Just across the street from the 
manufacturer quoted there is an- 
other clothing concern with a 
gross annual business running 
comfortably up into the millions 
whose policy is exactly opposite. 
This concern is eternally angling 
for new customers. It fights to 
sell goods and then makes little 
apparent effort to see that the 
goods are resold by the buyer. 
Working largely through the 
mails, it keeps a constant succes- 
sion of new orders coming in. 
This maintains a_ satisfactory 
gross volume, but if the actual net 
were to be computed the story 
would be entirely different. 

Selling goods to a retailer, en- 
tirely unlike the buying of an 
automobile, is a proposition where 
the original cost and not the up- 
keep is the thing to be considered. 
Many a manufacturer, finding his 
selling cost too high, places the 
blame upon his advertising to the 
extent of calling it an expensive 
luxury. 

Advertising will go where it is 
sent. It will do what it is de- 
signed to do. If it is made to be 
the grasping sort that scrambles 
continually for new customers, 
letting the present ones go hang, 
it is bound to show up as costly 
when the net returns are com- 
puted. 

The advertiser should, of course, 
be the judge as to the extent 
of his selling effort. Let him 


make it as wide as the spirit seems 
to move him. But at the same 
time let him make sure that his 
gains are consolidated. Let him 
remember the cumulative effect of 
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advertising is the thing that counts 
—and that also pulls down the cost 
per dollar of business gained. 





Two  manufac- 


ers Discon- “ters have re- 
cently discon- 


tinuing tinued their re- 
Retail Stores tail stores. _ P. 
Centemeri & Company of New 
York, announce that it will shortly 
retire from the retail business. 
“After 53 years the Centemeri 
Shop will say—farewell,” is the 
way the company’s valedictory ad- 
vertisement was headed. The 
other manufacturer is the H. W. 
Gossard Company. It announces 
its intention to give up its two 
corset shops. 

Does anything lie behind these 
moves? Does it mark the be- 
ginning of a tendency? Are manu- 
facturers finding it difficult to 
maintain retail stores and at the 
same time sell to the retail 
trade? 

No, as far as we can find out, 
there doesn’t appear to be any- 
thing portentous in these two 
moves. Gossard simply states that 
its retail stores have served their 
purpose and it is discontinuing 
them because they are no longer 
needed. Centemeri advertises its 
reason as: “Merchants in other 
cities successfully purveyed Cen- 
temeri Gloves until the volume of 
the wholesale business over 
shadowed the retail shops. Con- 
centration upon the larger issue 
became insistent, and finally domi- 
nant.” 

W. M. Smith, the Centemeri 
general manager, confirms this 
statement in a letter to PRINTERS’ 
Inx. The wholesale business of 
the company has developed to 
such an extent that it is deemed 
best to devote all the energies 
of the organization to that de- 
partment. Also the company 
has largely expanded its produc- 
ing facilities in France so that 
it is now prepared to go after 
the wholesale trade even more ag- 
gressively than it did in the past. 
Another thing that led to this 
decision at this time was the fact 
that the company received a hand- 
some offer for its Fifth Avenue 


Manufactur- 
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lease. A third factor in the de- 
cision, Mr. Smith admits, is that 
“wholesale customers did not feel 
inclined to purchase from a house 
that was trying to serve two 
masters.” 

Of course we all know that it 
is difficult for a manufacturer to 
maintain his own retail stores and 
at the same time to sell to com- 
peting retailers. When most man- 
ufacturers start stores they have 
other reasons than merely to com- 
pete with retailers. A common 
reason is to get representation for 
a product in a community where it 
is not possible to interest a re- 
tailer. Sometimes manufacturers’ 
stores are started for laboratory 
purposes. Mr. Smith says that the 
Centemeri store was valuable as 
a laboratory. Or again a manu- 
facturer may start a store as a 
means of introducing his product, 
and of getting distribution for it. 
Several of the manufacturers 
stores in New York are operated 
partially with this purpose in view. 
The Gotham hosiery stores is an 
outstanding example. They sold 
Gotham hosiery to visitors in New 
York from all over the country. 
When these persons went back 
home they established a local de- 
mand for the Gotham brand. Thus 
in time a wholesale business was 
built up. Similarly P. Centemeri 
& Company owe at least some of 
its wholesale patronage to the in- 
fluence of its New York store. 

Of course, not for a moment 
would we say that the manufac- 
turer’s store can substitute for 
advertising in introducing a prod- 
uct. It is too slow a process of 
starting an article nationally. For 
the concern, however, that must 
start small, and that is required 
to earn its bread and butter as it 
goes along, the manufacturer’s 
store has possibilities as a com- 
plement to advertising. 





An Idea for Sie losses in 

uildings and their 
I Fire contents for 1921 
msurance in this country 
Advertising were $500,000,000. 


The figure was probably exceeded 
during 1922. Most likely 1923 will 
go its predecessor some millions 
better, 
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It has been estimated that 80. 


per cent of this appalling loss is 
preventable. But surprisingly little 
has been done by those most in- 
terested. Isn’t it possible that ad- 
vertising could help reduce this 
tremendous amount of preventable 
ruin? 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has proved at 
Framingham, Mass., that adver- 
tising can teach people to take 
better care of themselves. Statis- 
tics show that human beings live 
longer today than a hundred years 
ago. Advertising and related edu- 
cational forces have had a share 
in bringing to the public the in- 
formation that has brought about 
this result. If advertising is 
capable of helping to increase the 
race’s longevity it can also lower 
the annual fire loss. 

The idea has been developed in 
connection with plans for fighting 
forest fires. Several Canadian 
provinces have advertised liberally 
for this purpose. In this country, 
Pennsylvania has been exceedingly 
active. Almost every section of 
that State in which trees abound 
is generously posted with signs 
urging care and suggesting safety 
measures. 

The fire insurance companies 
have far more to advertise. Scores 
of ideas and suggestions could be 
passed on to the public with 
mutual benefit. The information 
could be presented attractively and 
interestingly. If the fire loss were 
lowered per cent the saving 
would be $25,000,000. That is 
something to tax the imagination. 





A Vote that Is’ Recorded 
with Pleasure 


Tue Erickson CoMPANy 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read the Campbell Soup arti- 
cle in Printers’ Ink Monthly for March 
and I think it is one of the most inter- 
esting that has recently appeared in 
your publication. 

Tue Erickson Company, 
A. W. Erickson, 
‘ President. 





The Simpson Advertising Service 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
has added James Porter to its copy and 
art. staff. "Mr. Porter was at one time 
with Fuller & Smith, Cleveland adver- 
tising agency. 
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m Nore: Including its fifth client (Sanitol and Hudnut), 
Newell-Emmett Company has added only three clients in 
four years. In line with this policy, a considerable period 
must again elapse before work for a sixth client can be 
undertaken—this, in order that the initial study and develop- 

ice ment of service on a new account may not be disturbed by 

ft the acceptance of a still newer one. 
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complete coverage of both advertiser 








and 


USINESS is not a one man propo- 
sition. The advertising appropria- 

tion, being an important part of the 
business policy, is decided upon by more 
than one man. The big men of the com- 
pany and the agency handling the ac- 
count Should all know your story. The 
PRINTERS’ INK Publications carry 
your message to all the men who decide. 


The advertising of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., is handled 
by Donovan-Armstrong. The Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications, as shown on the opposite page, give a 


agency. 
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The following individuals of 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. are 
readers of either Printers’ Ink 
or Printers’ Ink Monthly, or 
both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Fayette R. Plumb _sPresident Yes Yes 
John M. Williams  Sec’y. s rn 
Joseph H. Plumb Treas. No 
Frank P. Green Adv. Mgr. ” Yes 
James A. Mellon Comptroller 7 No 
George H. Thompson Sales Promotion > Yes 


*Information furnished by Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 


The following individuals of Donovan-Arm- 
strong are readers of Printers’ Ink or 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, or both, as indicated :* 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
H. M. Donovan’ _ Executive Yes Yes 
J. C. Armstrong “ " 
J. A. McFadden Space Buyer : ° 
S. F. Haxton Account Executive si No 
H. S. Macauley - ” ° “ 
W. T. Boole vd is » “ 
Clyde Criswell Art Director ” Yes 
T. H. Krayer Production Manager “ No 
J. A. Scalella Asst. Production Mgr. “ Yes 
George Mitchell Director of Research “ ss 
Lewis E. Hale Promotion Manager “ e 
R. G. Pratt Forwarding Dept. ° No 
William Smith ‘a - " Yes 
E. R. Bachman’ Accounting “ No ” 


*Information furnished by Donovan-Armstrong. 


PRINTERS’ INK Printers’ INK MoNnTHLY 
A Journal for Advertisers An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. RoweLi tising, Sales and Marketing 
March 8, edition March edition 
20,600 copies 15,600 copies 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 























The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
COMPLAINT §ffrequently share of the local hat business tet 


made by retailers in connection 
with “dealer helps” distributed by 
manufacturers is that this litera- 
ture is planned from too purely a 
selfish angle. Many merchants 
claim the printed material they 
receive from national advertisers 
displays either a total lack of 
understanding concerning local 
conditions or an unwillingness to 
subdue the name of the manufac- 
turer. 

While the Schoolmaster is not 
in the habit of agreeing with all 
of the complaints made by re- 
tailers, he does feel this charge 
has some foundation in fact. Many 
dealer helps are so written that 
the retailer is given little or no 
publicity. It is part and parcel 
of the manufacturers’ campaign 
whereas it really should be written 
so as to appear to be an item in 
the retailers’ publicity program. 

* * * 


The advisability of this sort of 
printed assistance is becoming 
more generally recognized. As a 
result we see such concerns as 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, makers 
of clothing exclusively, issuing a 
booklet for distribution by their 
retailers, which instead of being 
confined entirely to illustrated and 
printed descriptions of Society 
Brand Clothes, discusses in addi- 
tion, hats, ties, gloves, mufflers, 
etc. Along similar lines is the re- 
tail selling service of the Joseph 

Feiss Co., makers of : Cloth- 
craft Clothes. A part of this 
service consisted of a_ portfolio 
entitled “Hat Week.” It is one 
of four special selling campaigns 
designed to help increase the 
business of Clothcraft retailers. 
Throughout the entire booklet 
Clothcraft Clothes are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Complete 
instructions for a hat selling 
drive are given. The details are 
well worked out and any mer- 
chant who follows the instructions 
is more than likely to bring a good 





to his store. 

That this in the end will in- 
crease the sale of Clothcraft 
Clothes is obvious. However, it 
goes about accomplishing the de- 
sired results in an indirect man- 
ner, although not in the least less 
effectively. 

Dealer helps of this type are ap- 
preciated, and the Schoolmaster 
hopes to hear of more of them. 

es 


Sickness cuts down sales quotas 
every winter. Any sales manager 
can testify to the number of times 
the illness of a prospect figures in 
the alibi at the foot of a report 
on a sale that was almost made. 
The Apex Electrical Distributing 
Co. told its sales force recently 
how sickness could be made al- 
most an asset instead of an alibi. 
As the company points out: 

“A very severe winter is nearly 
over. For several weeks we have 
heard a great deal about sickness 
in many quarters. ‘Mr. So-and- 
So was laid up this week’ is a 
comment frequently read at the 
foot of contest reports. 

“Apex -Rotarex salesmen in 
their travels should aim to cash in 
on homes where sickness lately 
has prevailed. The appliances 
which we are selling are made for 
the purpose of battling disease; 
this is something you should not 
forget. 

“The Apex Cleaner, regularly 
used, performs a faithful hygienic 
mission in removing deadly dis- 
ease germs from the home. 

“The Rotarex Washer and 
Ironer are a blessing in two ways. 
First, they conserve a woman’s 
strength, giving her greater power 
to resist disease. Second, in the 
event of sickness in the home, as 
the family washings invariably in- 
crease in size, the Rotarex twins 
perform an invaluable mission in 
supplying freshly laundered linens 
with the least possible delay or 
effort. 





| 
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From Small 
Beginnings 


The present size of an account 
interests us less than its possi- 
bilities for development. Most 
of our clients came to us in the 
kindergarten stage of advertis- 
ing. It is our modest boast that 
their growth and ours has been 
contemporary. Smalladvertisers 
get precisely the same attention 
here as large ones. Maybe that’s 
why they don’t remain small. 


Write for the following books: 


“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


“(Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulation, 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 








is more than likely to bring a good 


TO tlie gtr ri 


Man at present an Ay and one-half 
ears and cor for 4 't @ magazine, 
books ani 


turer’s ge manager and six years gen- 


College man, thirty-two years old, married. 
Open for full or part timp connection in 


Address “‘W. R.,”” Box 11§, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING 





The most rewarding 
portunity im the bust 
ness field for young men 
and young women who are TRAINED. 
Tee prospectus of a thorough training to you 
if you will ask for it. Address 


and 
SELLING 


Instructor ve 
Advertising and Se’ 
BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE 


Baffalo, New York 











Chain Store Lista 


Authentic lists of chain stores in all 
fields, giving name of parent company, 
aie of buying headquarters, number 
of stores ha | and principal ye of 
mercharidise carried. 
tive folder. 


EKELLOGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
145 Bridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


rite for. descrip- 





roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘‘Standard Remedies’’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 













This emblem is 

your Protection 

Buy your Paper-weights, 

Consult the Products Information Department 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 
La Salle Street, Chicago 
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“Sentiment, too, can enter into 
your salesmanship these days. The 
husband who has nearly lost his 
wife through some dreaded mal- 
ady has come to value more keenly 
than ever the value of her pres- 
ence at his side. To such a man 
you should give some very serious 
private instruction in how his 
wife’s future health may be 
guarded by our appliances.” 

o« * 


“Very good peaches,” said the 
corner grocer, as he pushed a can 
across the counter. The woman 
took the can, looked at it and 
asked the price. 

“Thirty cents,” replied the 
grocer. “It is a very good brand— 
and they are able to sell them so 
cheaply because they don’t put a 
lot of money into advertising.” 

The Schoolmaster pricked up 
his ears as the woman spoke. 

“How much are the Del Monte 
peaches in that size can?” she 
asked. 

“Twenty-nine cents,” was the 
grocer’s answer and the woman 
smiled—as did the Schoolmaster. 
Needless to say the woman went 
away with a can of Del Monte 
peaches. 

Afterward the Schoolmaster 
wondered how many women had 
bought the other brand of peaches 
under the impression that they 
weren’t advertised and therefore 
must be better. And he also 
wondered how many grocers had 
fallen for the same argument 
when voiced by a_ convincing 
salesman. 














The “CLASSIFIED” Clearing House | 


ARKENBERG 
00 NEWSPAPERS 





SPECIAL 


AGENCY CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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The bond business 
needs more 
advertising men 


One of our clients has an opening for two 
good bond salesmen. The firm is among the 
largest on La Salle Street, distributing na- 
tionally, entire issues of municipal, industrial 
and public utility bonds. 

Experience in the bond business is always 
helpful. However, you may be a successful 
salesman or advertising man for a manufac- 
turer, wholesaler or retailer in some other 
line of business—steel, automobile, office 
equipment—or a professional man with the 
sales instinct. 

You may be earning $5,000 a year or 
more—the very limit of your present con- 
nection. For such a man this opening offers 
an opportunity to become permanently estab- 
lished with a highly successful firm. The 
opportunity is as big as you make it. You 
can earn from $10,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Others are doing it now. 

To save time for you and the principals 
we represent, will you kindly set forth your 
qualifications in a personal letter to the under- 
signed? State experience, present connection, 
age, references, etc., and an appointment will 
be arranged. All who are interested must 
first submit these written credentials. Please 


address L. A. Kling. 
KLING-GIBSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
Consumers Building, Chicago 
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WANTED on 
Assistant of $10,000 Calibre ns 


We hope that the man who now is reading | a 


. ° ° t. 
these lines is the man we want. Here is the “fer 
ozen 


brief story: Cuba, 


leadin 


The Job— St 


A vice-president of a large New York 





financial institution, who actively directs mm... 
its advertising, needs an assistant. This ley | 
man must be, at first, his chief’s general clothit 
understudy at an initial salary greater at Ca 
than $5,000 a year. The right man can the C 
develop an important position out of this. ° N 
The Man— - 
He is not more than 35 years of age. He Oki 
has had a college education or its equiva- was | 
lent. He probably was once a newspaper yg 
man and he has had years of agency ex- 
perience. He is “‘Office-broke.”? He is a Ea: 
first-rank copy man, knows type and art eT 
work, and has all the mechanics and Poe men 
routine of advertising at his finger-tips. cos 
He likes hard work. And finally, his Comp 
record is such that it will stand the search- 
ing check-up we always give candidates. T 
If you are such a man, and want this position, 
do these four things: (1) Write us a letter, A 
long or short, selling yourself; (2) on a sepa- the 
rate sheet, give full details concerning yourself ran 
and your record; (3) tell us how much money onl 
you are willing to start for; (4) encigee your anc 
photograph. 132 





Address ‘‘G. E.,’’ Box 121 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Cuba Our Best Haberdashery 
Market 


Collars and cuffs numbering 212,878 
dozens, valued at $348,646, were ex- 
ported to fifty-three countries during 
1922, according to the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce. Cuba 
poet more than half of that total. Other 
markets were Mexico, Canada, 


Btiand, Netherlands, Norway and 
Latin- , E.. countries. 

Sixty-four countries purchased 1,870,- 
935 American-made irts valued at 
$1,684,203, of which approximately one- 
third went to Cuba. e bulk of ship- 
ments went to Latin-American countries. 

Forty-six countries imported 360,367 
dozen handkerchiefs valued at $251, 194. 

uba, Canada and Mexico were the 
leading markets in the order named. 





Starts Advertising Business 
at Camden, N. J. 


Milton M. Bitter has resigned as 
oe advertising manager of the Hur- 

ey Company, chain furniture and 
clothing stores, headquarters at Camden, 

. J., to form an advertising business 
at Camden, N. J., under the name of 
the Camden Advertising Agency. 





New Agency at Oklahoma 
City 

Leno Osborne has formed an adver- 
tising business under. her own name at 
Okl. 0 Boa City, Okla. Miss Osborne 
was for several years with the South- 
western Advertising Company, of that 
city. 





Earle Glenn Deane, formerly sales 
promotion and advertising manager of 
the Twinplex Sales Company, and more 
recently connected with the David A. 
Coleman Company, both of St. Louis, 
has joined the staff of Yost, Gratiot & 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency. 
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Middle Western 
Representative 


who has successfully sold automotive 
business-paper advertising—class pub- 
lication space—outdocr advertising. 
One who has found by experience that 
he is NOT for instance a whale as ad- 
vertising manager of a hae company. 

A well-grounded sales: with su- 
preme confidence in his ability to sell, 
who will work, who knows the dealer 
by actual contact (what he buys and 
why), who is thoroughly acquainted 
with advertisers and agents in the 
Middle West and can earn a real in- 
come with the right proposition. 

Twelve years in advertising; 
married, 

Would you like to look him and 
his references over? A letter will 
bring both to New York, Chicago or 
elsewhere. 

Address ‘“‘A. T.,’”? Box 117, care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 


The AMERICAN 


RESTAURANT 


“~ The Magazine For Eating Plates 


It tells its own sto ve 
you a copy 
123 W. Madison St. 


Armericanfiumberman 











Chi 














Est. 1873 A. B.C. eamuhe 
~ over 100 paid co: 

in the tty reducing — a 
marketing pow Eg 


Lumberman efiectivets 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 








THE FOOD MAGAZINE 


A weekly trade publication catering exclusively to 
the Jewish grocers, delicatessen dealers and restau- 
rant keepers—printed in Jewish and English. The 
only publication of its kind in America. Sample copy 
and rate card on request. 


132 Nassau St., New York 


“GIBBONS Knows s CANADA™ 


LPORONTO MONT REAI WINNIPES 


Tel. Beekman 4660 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR 25th ANNIVERSARY 
Harris-Dibble Company Bulletin of 
Publishing Properties. 297 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 








Ww. 
A second-hand Li Folder for 
pamphlet and let work, 
e Times Company 
, Maine 


COPY AND ART 
Skilled writers and artists co-operatin 
will re for you pen pictures that’l 
dwarf competition. Highest class ac- 
counts solicited. Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A Kelly Press, also a flat bed 
and a cylinder press for high-grade color 
printing by offset or three-color engrav- 
ing process to take a form 28x42 or a 
little larger. Must be in strictly first- 
class condition. Describe fully, state 
price. Box 571, Printers’ Ink. 








Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices. 67 miles 
from N. Y. Stryker Press, Washington, 
ae one 100. 


BOOKLETS—ADV. COPY—LETTERS 
Advertisi Manager many years with 
national advertisers will prepare sales or 
advertising matter in spare time, or will 
serve one or two limited advertisers in 
advisory capacity. Edw. Fraser, 36 
Hampton P1., Brooklyn. 


IF you want to increase your business 
in the country or to know more 
about the world’s greatest: market, ask 
‘for free copy of FARM MARKET 
SAYINGS. Frank B. White, Agricul- 
tural Advertisers’ Service, 76 West Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


New York Representative 


Are you looki for the right Chicago 
connection? I have a organization 
and in touch with all that is going out 
in general or mail-order advertising. 
We can exchange helpfulness. Address 
Box 597, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


MAIL-AD-SALES COUNCIL 
Don’t GUESS! Our Free, Lance Ex- 
perts Give the Highest 3 | Service 
at the Lowest Cost. Big or Small Ac- 
counts Complete. Ask To-Day. No Ob- 
ligation. Save the Overhead. 47 West 
bry St., N. Y., Room 516A, Longacre 
6749. 


Are You Satisfied with 
Your Boston and New 
Business? 
Publishers considering a change in 
their present method of covering this 
territory will do well to get in touch 
with this successful solicitor-manager, 
who with over 12 years’ experience an 
favorable acquaintance with trade and 
general advertisers is — connec- 
tions offering a future. Box 593, P. I. 


























A NEW BROOM SWEEPS BEST 
Are you a of changing your rep- 
resentative in Chicago—of trying new 

od, renewed enthusiasm, for more 
business? Break away if you are not 
satisfied. We just feel chock full of 
pep for a good connection and ask only 
a percentage of the increase. 15 years 
in business, organization loyal, well 
known. Let us show you what CAN 
be done. (General or Class Magazine 
preferred.) Box 596, Printers’ Ink, 
Chicago office. * 


Very well-established concern selling 
exclusively to Jewish Retail Grocery 
Stores now handling one commodity. In 
connection therewith we have approxi- 
mately five thousand active accounts in 
metropolitan district and are doing more 
than a million-and-a-half-dollar business 
annually. Have thoroughly organized 
selling force of twelve salesmen. e are 
open for exclusive selling rights of any 
di itable for this class of 
trade. Will only be interested if can 
t exclusive selling rights for greater 
ew York. Are not seeking credit. 
Principals reply to Box 573, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


COPY WRITER, idea and laycwut man 
for national advertiser. State experi- 
ence, salary and religion. A real op- 

rtunity for the right man. Address 
Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Agency has space and 
considerable work on a piece-work basis 

















: for an all ’round freelance artist. Write 


for an appointment, giving experience, 
to Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
YOUNG WOMAN WITH FAIR PRAC- 
TICAL EXPERIENCE IN CIRCULA- 
TION WORK. TEL. ASHLAND 6770, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
with a future 

for a man between 25 and 35 years of 
age with initiative, diplomacy, energy, 
executive ability and education to serve 
as the manager of a small organization 
composed of various substantial manu- 
facturing companies. . 
Write us in detail about yourself, asking 
for an interview. 1 communications 
will be held strictly confidential. Box 
580, Printers’ Ink. 
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AD WRITER Artist—Wanted, first class out man. 
Retail clothing and furnishing goods. Must be on type and know how 
State age, experience, salary wanted. 
Permanent sition. Box 512, 
Baltimore, 





There Is an Excellent Openin 
for a clean-cut youngster in our Sales 
Fromotion Department. 
Full particulars, please. 
Box 570, Printers’ Ink 


ae Solicitor wanted to repre- 
sent a well-established mechanical trade 
paper in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
with headquarters in Cleveland; state 
experience and salary desired. Box 572, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Artist—Wanted, young man to make 
layouts and color sketches in Art De- 
partment of printing concern. One with 
practical training in advertising and art. 
Address, stating experience, age, salary, 
etc. Box 568, Printers’ Ink. 





A small company in the development 
stage wants a young successful salesman 
with a knack for detail, executive ability 
and finances sufficient to acquire an in- 
terest, to promote the sale of its product 
—a candy specialty having unique fea- 
tures. Box 561, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR WANTED 
Excellent future for highly qualified man 
to edit national monthly devoted to citi- 
zenship and discussion of political, eco 
nomic and social questions. Kindly give 
your experience and qualifications in de- 
tail. All applications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address Samuel 
Adams, 621 Albee Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
Prominent book publishing house needs 
young man about 25 as assistant to the 
manager of large mail-order department. 

ust have executive ability and know 
something of book and circular manu- 











facture. Should be a good detail man 
with rseverance and ambition. Sell 
yourself in your letter to Box 584, 
Printers’ Ink. 

ACCOUNTANT 


We want an accountant with advertising 
agency experience. A man who ows 
something about credits and collections 
and who is capable of assisting in the 
employment and management of office 
employees, Address Box 583, Printers’ 
Ink, and tell us your age, whether mar- 
ried or single and all about your ex- 
perience. 


expert 
to lay out booklets, folders, mailing pieces, 
etc., of class and distinction. Must be com- 
t to make rough and finished draw- 
ings. An attractive ition with big 
opportunity for the right man. Address, 
stating age, experience, salary. Box 567, 
Printers’ Ink. 
CATALOG MAN 
Young man with mechanical engineering 
éducation and some experience in writing 
and compiling catalog copy, for perma- 
nent position, starting as assistant in 
catal department, with the largest 
manufacturing concern of its kind in the 
world. fine opportunity to grow _ up 
with this nationally-known concern. Give 
age, experience, married or single, salary 
expected, etc. Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Energetic advertising manager 
in southern city of 75,000 population by 
newspaper, second in circulation, but 
with ambition and pros’ s of develop- 
ing into dominant leader in its field. 
Unusual opportunity to capable man 
seeking permanent connection where re- 
sults secured will be fully recognized in 
remuneration. State fully your past 
experience and record in selling adver- 
tising and give references. Address 
Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative 
WANTED 


A high-class advertising rep- 
resentative for the “Middle 
West territory. This is a 
real job with one of the most 
progressive and _ reputable 
business-paper publishers. A 
good salary, liberal expense 
account and commission go 
with it. Selection by April 15 
—position open May 1. Send 
complete data as to educa- 
tion, training, experience, 
references, nationality. This 
position is not open to any 
but a high-class, experienced 
man. Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 

















Sales Manager 
A nationally known concern of high 
standing with New York headquarters 
requires the services of an energetic and 
enthusiastic sales manager to further 
promote the sales of a relatively new and 
worthwhile product. He must have a 
bent for sales-promotion work, be a con- 
structive thinker, possessed with clear 
vision, personality and always have his 
feet on the ground. Compensation: 
salary and percentage. Interviews will 
be granted to those who sell themselves 


in their first letter. Include age and 
earning power. Applications may 
considered strictly confidential. Box 579, 


Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Copy Writer 


Large manufacturer has 0} ming in 
executive offices in New York for 
trained writer of trade paper adver- 
tising. Age about 30; energetic, 
severing, enthusiastic, able 

originate and carry out ideas; col- 
lege graduate preferred, with suffi- 
cient ¢xperience to handle trade- 
paper campaigns from start to suc- 
cessful conclusion. M a 

If you are interested, write, givin 


age, edycation, experience an 
names present and past em- 
ployers 


Address 598, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Wanted—Manufacturer of technical and 
scientific located in western 
New York, needs competent dealer 
helps, store service and merchandising 
assistant in growing sales promotion de- 
partment. Iso younger man who can 
write good plain copy. Technical edu- 
cation or experience is desirable. Ad- 
dress Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED, A WRITER who a. 
ciates the service ideals of the r 
bank, and who can express them in 
strong, logical, interesting newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Imagination is an impor- 
tant essential. An attractive free lance 
arrangement can be made, assuring a 
regular monthly income. Please write, 
iving information that you think will 
elp us form an — regarding your 
ualifications. Holland Advertising Co., 
ne., 244 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AGENCY ART MANAGER 

Can you show mastery of newspaper 
and magazine layout? Can you grasp 
campai fundamentals and_ interpret 
selling ideas? Can you get finished art 
work that is both good art and* good ad- 
vertising? If so, you can become an 
important factor in an exceptional ad- 
vertising organization. Give details of 
experience in both layouts and buying. 
(Samples _ returned.) Donovan-Arm- 
strong, National Advertising, 1211 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 


To meet expansion we offer a permanent 
position to a man with agency experience 
and ability to write good copy for vari- 
ous types of advertising; he must be able 
to create layouts as well as ideas. Write 
only, giving full details, stating present 
salary. 

PECK ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 

6 East 39th St., New York 


SALESMEN 


$200.00 a week is the average com- 
mission of our salesmen selling 
space in leading publication in its 
field. 


Nearly a thousand banks, retail- 
ers and national advertisers have 
been using this publication profit- 
ably “for ten years. Thousands of 
endorsements by readers and health 
authorities. 

A rare opportunity for sales- 
men, who can qualify, in territory 
now open in West and East. 

Please give complete qualifica- 
tions. A wholehearted co-operation 
will be given salesmen to make a 
permanent and profitable connec- 
tion. Eugene P. Jordan, 220 W. 
42nd Street, Room 515, New York 
City. 
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WANTED—A competent man to assume 
charge cof a new department in a large 
manufacturing concern making fibre 
products. The proposed new department 
will make specialties and sell them 
through various distribution channels. 
Applicant should be ingenious in devis- 
ing new products and in grasping mar- 
ket possibilities. Mechanical knowledge 
will help. Splendid opportunity for ag- 
gressive and industrious man in a young 
and strong concern. Address Special, 
Box 581, care of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS 
MANAGERS 





Have client who owns a successful trade 
publication, well established, no indebt- 
edness, wishing to retire from active 
management, is looking for two young 
men (30-35) who are thoroughly quali- 
fied to handle the publication as Edi- 
torial and Business Managers. Must 
be men of character, accustomed to re- 
sponsibility; progressive, energetic ex- 
ecutives with clean, successful records. 
To right parties opportunity to purchase 
interest on favorable terms. ‘ull par- 
ticulars and references required; strictl 
confidential. Attorney, Box 591, P. rd 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Free-lance lettering, desi and layout 
artist wishes position. ill consider 
part time, space or any other good prop- 
osition in first-class agency. Box 599, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ASST. TREASURER, Office Manager, 
34, sixteen years advertising, printing, 
financial experience. Agency connection 
as one or both, thorough accountant and 
executive. Box 562, Printers’ Ink. 


CLEVER CREATIVE CARTOONIST 

with newspaper experience, now work- 
ing for reliable concern, desires change 
to newspaper or other reliable firm. 
Box 504 at 35 East 27th St., N. Y. 














ARTIST 
DESIRES POSITION WITH SMALL 
AGENCY OR PUBLISHER. SPE- 
CIALTY, LAYOUTS. 
BOX 565, PRINTERS’ INK 


AUTOMOTIVE COPY WRITER 
Forceful writer of “selling” automotive 
copy, wants connection with agency or 
maker of parts or accessories. Send for 
convincing copy samples. Box 592, P. I. 


AN ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE — 
needs an experienced secretary with 
initiative. _ Young man, 25, with 10 
yenee business experience. 2 years 

. Y¥. U. student. Now in Advertising 
Dept. internationally known company. 
Can write copy. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 

















Sales Promotion Man 
seeks constructive opportunity. A keen, 
active analyst with creative ability. 
Understands marketing principles and 
their application. Knows lea | elec- 
trical, automotive and hardware factors 

the U.S. Graduate engineer, age 36. 
Prefers New York vicinity. Present 
earnings exceed $5,000. Box 578, P. I. 
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11 Years’ Experience—Age 27, execu- 


tive, expert bg | age sales’ F ge 
merchandising ideas, m 
search. Have done EV ERVTHING ie 


gressive, loyal. Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Young man, 25, producer, 5 years’ ex- 
rience, selling space in Newspaper and 
agazine, desires good connection. High- 
est references. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Designer, letterer, layout man, experi- 
enc in creating booklets, folders and 
borders, would like to connect with 
agency or commercial studio. Employed 
at present. Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 











SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young woman, publishing and agency 
experience, thoroughly familiar with com- 
position, layouts, proofreading, photo- 
engraving, make-up, etc., desires position. 
Box 601, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager, present em- 
ployed, desires a change and will go any- 
where. Years of successful experience 
managing standard magazines, mail-order 
and agricultural publications. Compen- 
sation based on increased earnings of your 
Circulation Department. Full details 
gladly furnished. Box 569, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL SALES AND 
ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
23; university training; 4 years’ experi- 
ence copy, selling letters, folders; knowl- 
edge layout an rinting. Have sold 
personally. Have been assistant to sales 
manager. Will follow right opportunity 

anywhere. Box 585, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful, enterprising college man, 
who has acquired ten years of broad and 
varied commercial experience and is tired 
of working for others, would like to 
establish himself in any good business. 
Preferably as factor or distributor in 
New York City and vicinity for some 
reputable out-of-town manufacturer de- 
sirous of representation in this market: 
am open for immediate negotiation. 
What have you to offer? Address par- 
ticulars to Box 566, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 7 SEEKS 
CONNECTION IN WEST: 
OUT WHERE IT’S HIGH’ AND DRY. 
Now with large Eastern manufacturer 
and delighted with the work. Wife’s 
health makes change advisable though 
not imperative; 28 years of age, a native 
of Kansas and knows the West. When 
we change it will be to stay. Will con- 
sider anything in the advertising and 
sales-promotion field. rite Box 577, 
eare Printers’ Ink, for his history. 














RAS LI ECHANICAL 
RODUCTIO ANAGER 
at present pase wants bigger job 
with real opportunity; 12 years as prac- 


tical printer, 5 years as mechanical pro- 
duction manager for two of the largest 
advertising agencies in New York; who 
knows routine and advance systems; best 
references.JAddress Printers’ Ink, Box 602. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


IT FINANCIAL adver- 

tising in big figures? 
Whale-power needed, with- 
out splash? We have the 
organizer who can handle the pro- 
motion work. Two years copy chief 
of agency serving important banks; 
six years publicity and new busi- 
ness director of hundred million 
dollar trust company. If that’s 
the size, let us introduce client 
No. 12056-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 


THIRD NAT'L BLOG. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








ARTIST—Young, woman, creative, versa- 
tile, with 5 years’ experience in commer- 
cial art field, also fashion illustrating, 
desires position where her combination 
of talents can be utilized to advantage. 
Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer—A young technical and 
trade-paper man with 5 years’ experience 
can step into advertising wut. handling 
immediately copy writing, we en- 
ee appropriations and all details. 
esires immediate location, Can show 
samples, Salary not as important as = 
location. Write Box 575, Printers’ Ink 


What Small New York Agency 


will be the lucky one? I regret that I 
must part with Mr. B., who has been 
my “inside works”—from plan to crea- 
tion. He is a keen merchandiser—able 
idea man. Splendid record on national 
accounts—f. to fashions. Young, en- 
thusiastic, tireless, loyal—“‘a find.” You 
want him to help you “build.” Write 
me, Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


FACTS are FACTS 
Advertising Man 


with seven-year record of achievement 
is looking for a job. He writes selling 
copy—catalogs, direct-by-mail campaigns. 











Has good layout sense. Experienced 
buyer of_ printing, engraving and art 
work. Fresh, enthusiastic. Age 38. 


Box 600, Printers’ Ink. 








Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each; Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring 


durability. Covered with Interlaken 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
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q In a recent issue of Printers’ Ink, 
our advertisement covering the 
Evaporated Milk situation in St. 
Louis was inaccurate, because 


based on a misinterpretation of in- 


formation given us. 


@ The real facts are that Pet Milk 
and Carnation Milk are the best 
sellers in St. Louis and we are 
very glad to correct the mis- 


statement made. 


Branches in 48 Cities Operating in and 
Representing 9,000 Cities and Towns 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Harrison, Loomis & Broad , Fifth Ave, 
Conguess Oe. at 25th Street 
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‘TWO MILLION 
WIRED HOMES 


What other market 
for electrical appli- 
ances can compare 
with the two million 
wired homes of The 
Chicago Territory 
plus its fifty thou- 
sand factories? 





Chicago has - the 
largest per capita consumption of elec- 
tricity of any great city in the world, and 
more than three thousand other towns 
and cities in The Chicago Territory are 
supplied with electricity. 


In this rich market The Chicago 
Tribune is read by almost one-fourth of 
the families and by three-fourths of the 
electrical jobbers and retailers. 


If you want more business from The 
Chicago Territory, talk over ways and 
means with a Tribune man. Phone or 
write any of the following addresses: 


Dhe Chicugs Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPERI (A 


512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New Yorxk CuIcaco Los ANGELES 











